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STATISTICAL REPORT ON TEXAS 
By Juan N. ALMONTE* 
1835 


Translated by C. E. Castaiieda, 
Associate Professor of Modern Languages, 
College of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Virginia 


[DEDICATION ] 


To His Excellency Gen. Miguel Barragan 
Your Excellency: 

The interest which your honor took while Secretary of War, 
in the preservation of the integrity of our territory was the mo- 


*In January, 1834, Valentin Gomez Farias, Vice President of Mexico, 
had reason, as he thought, to believe that the Texans were on the verge 
of secession from Mexico. He despatched Colonel Juan Nepomuceno 
Almonte to Texas therefore with the double purpose of making an accu- 
rate inspection of the province, with a view to a military invasion if 
necessary; and of delaying the outbreak and gaining time by promising 
reforms. Almonte sailed from Vera Cruz to New Orleans, intending to 
sail thence to Velasco, but changed his mind and entered Texas by way 
of Nacogdoches. He spent May,, June, and half of July at Nacogdoches. 
On July 19 he arrived at San Felipe and remained about a month. On 
the whole his inspection was favorable to the Texans. He became con- 
vinced that they were not preparing to revolt, and in a series of letters 
and reports to the State and federal governments he recognized most of 
the abuses of which the Texans had complained and recommended most 
of the reforms for which they had asked. The University of Texas has 
transcripts of most of Almonte’s reports and correspondence concerning 
this inspection. The document translated here was published in Febru- 
ary, 1835. A few weeks before Austin had published in Mexico his “Ex- 
planation to the Public concerning the Affairs of Texas,” which is trans- 
lated in THe QuarTERLY, VIII, 232-258. The two pamphlets supple- 
ment and confirm each other. Only brief portions of Almonte’s report 
have previously appeared in English.—E. C. B. 
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tive for my trip to Texas in the beginning of last year. To 
whom, then, should I dedicate the meager result of my labors 
in the inspection of that country if not to you? Deign to ac- 
cept, therefore, the attached Statistical Report on Texas, as its 
fruit and allow me to reiterate my sincere respect and personal 
esteem for your excellency. 
Your most obedient servant, 
JuAN NEPOMUCENO ALMONTE. 
Mexico, January 1, 1835. 
INTRODUCTION 

When I returned from Texas, early in November of last year, 
I had, in truth, no intention of publishing the result of my trip 
to that interesting country, both because I did not consider it 
worthy of the attention of the public, since I did not have the 
time necessary to become acquainted with all the great wealth 
that is contained within the vast extent of its territory; and be- 
vause, being an agent of the supreme government, I did not feel 
myself free to make my observations public. But since the ques- 
tions that have been asked me by various persons concerning 
Texas have been so repeated and frequent ever since my return 
to this city 1 have become persuaded that the statistical data 
which I was able to gather during my sojourn in the colonies will 
not be received with indifference, and that although imperfect, 
they will give an idea of what Texas has been and is today. What 
it will be it is not difficult to predict; if the immense develop- 
ment which industry has enjoyed there is considered; and if its 
advantageous geographic position, its ports, its navigable rivers, 
the variety of its products, the fertility of its soil, its climate, 
etc., are taken into account, one must admit that Texas is soon 
destined to be the most flourishing section of this republic. It 
is not difficult to perceive the reason for such prosperity, if it is 
remembered that there, with very few exceptions, nothing is 
thought of excepting the planting of sugar-cane, of cotton, of 
corn, of wheat, of tobacco; the raising of cattle, the opening of 
roads, the improvement of rivers; and that the effects of our 
political disturbances are seldom felt, and often are not even 
heard of unless it be by mere chance. 

Texas being situated as it is, at a distance of more than four 
hundred fifty leagues from the federal capital, it is easy to fore- 
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see the rapid increase which its population and its industries will 
undergo, because, out of the reach of our civil wars that have so 
unfortunately devastated our resources, those inhabitants have 
been and will be able to dedicate themselves to work and indus- 
try unhindered by interruptions, and succeed thereby in increas- 
ing the material welfare of their country and the value of the 
lands so munificently bestowed upon them by the supreme gov- 
ernment. 

If, then, the condition of Texas is so prosperous what pre- 
vents Mexicans from enjoying its prosperity? Are they not the 
owners of those precious lands? Are they not able to endure dan- 
gers and toil with determination and courage? Let small com- 
panies be organized, then; make contracts for the settling of 
farmers and their families; let each company name its mayor- 
domo, agent, or empresario for its colony and I am certain that 
before a year or two elapse every grant of eleven sitios [leagues ]* 
that probably did not cost more than the price of a sheet of sealed 
paper will be converted into an estate worth more than fifteen 
or twenty thousand pesos. If anyone wishes to verify this truth, 
let him go and view the estates of the settlers and he will see for 
himself that what I say is not a dream. I have heard that one 
of the objections raised against the colonization of Texas by 
Mexicans is the distance that lies between Mexico and Texas. 
Those who reason thus, forget, undoubtedly, that in order to go 
to that territory, it is not necessary to travel the entire distance 
by land, for one may go from here to Veracruz in four days, and 
from there to Galveston or Brazoria in six or eight more. One 
may say, therefore, that the trip from here to Texas can be made 
in twelve or fourteen days at the most. It is evident that if the 
distance by land is considerable, by water it is too insignificant 
to offer an obstacle to the realization of an enterprise so lucrative 
and so honorable. If, as I expect, I should return to Texas as 
Commissioner of Colonization, I shall always be glad to give to 
the Mexican empresarios and buyers of lands all the information 
possible for the better colonization of the said lands. Personally, 
I would suggest, without any hesitation, particularly to retired 
and disabled officers, that the best way of providing a comfortable 
and secure livelihood for their families is for them to solicit 


*A sitio or league is 4,428 acres.—E. C. B. 
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lands in Texas in lieu of their pensions and go to settle there 
where they will find peace and industry, and where their old age 
will be restful, a thing difficult to realize in the central part of 
the republic. 

For the purpose, therefore, of encouraging my fellow-citizens 
in an enterprise so noble and patriotic, and in order to satisfy 
the curiosity of those who only know Texas and its mecos | wild 
tribes] by name without having any idea either of its wealth 
or its importance, I asked and obtained permission from the 
supreme government to publish the present statistical data which 
are part of the report I made on Texas to the said government. 





I regret not being more explicit and full in these notes due to 
the short time in which I had to write them; but during my 
second visit, which I hope soon to be able to make to Texas, I 
shall have an opportunity to satisfy more fully the curiosity of 
my fellow citizens and of bringing to their knowledge whatever 
may lead to the development of agricultural and commercial re- 
lations with that country. 


STATISTICAL REPORT ON TEXAS 


The geographic position of Texas is extremely advantageous 
for commerce. Located upon the Gulf of Mexico, between the 
Republic of the North and the Mexican States, it is easy to see 
the privileged position which it enjoys for the exportation of its 
products. It is left to its selection, therefore, to choose the 
market that best suits it for the sale of its cotton, furs, tobacco, 
corn, lumber, salted beef and other products which the ever in- 
creasing industry of its hard working settlers may produce. The 
recent recognition of our independence by Spain and the favor- 
able terms of the commercial treaty between the two can not help 
but be especially advantageous to Texas, due to its proximity to 
the island of Cuba; and there can be no doubt that it will soon 
been the principal granary for that island. Above all, the abun- 
dance of navigable rivers and of good ports that are found in 
Texas, even though they may be navigable only for boats of 
small hold, give it an immense advantage over the rest of the 
states in the Mexican federation, which unfortunately do not pos- 
sess the same facilities for the exportation of their products, and 
whose foreign commerce can not but be unimportant for many 
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years to come. Besides, its climate is perfectly adapted to 
European settlers, and the number of immigrants is so great that 
in less than ten years its population has been increased five-fold. 
Lastly, Texas is the most valuable possesssion of the republic and 
may God grant that our negligence may not be the cause for the 
loss of so precious a portion of our territory. 

Texas lies within twenty-eight degrees and thirty-five degrees 
north latitude and seventeen degrees and twenty-five degrees of 
longitude west of Washington. It borders on the north with 
the territory of Arkansas, on the east with the state of Louisi- 
ana, on the south with the state of Tamaulipas and the Gulf of 
Mexico, and on the west with Coahuila, Chihuahua, and parts of 
the territory of New Mexico. It seems that this province began 
to be settled in the beginning of the last century and in spite of 
some obstacles there were established several large haciendas rich 
in cattle, horses, and sheep. As late as 1806 there were over one 
hundred thousand head of cattle and about forty or fifty thou- 
sand tame horses. But early in 1810 there was a terrible in- 
vasion of wild Indians that destroyed the greater part of the 
cattle and even property, razing to the ground many of the es- 
tablishments located at a distance from the centers of popula- 
tion. The decline of Bexar, Bahia del Espiritu Santo [Goliad], 
and Nacogdoches, the only Mexican settlements that have been 
able to subsist amidst the calamities that beset them, dates from 
that time and unless their misfortunes are remedied they will 
disappear entirely. After the independence of Mexico, Texas 
was part of the empire of Agustin de Iturbide. It was organized 
as a province under a political and military chief called a gov- 
ernor. The last one designated by this title was Colonel José 
Felix Trespalacios.* When the country was organized later as 
a federal government, Texas was joined to Coahuila,+ and out of 
the two provinces was formed what we know today as the State 
of Coahuila y Tejas. The constituent assembly of this state later 
divided its immense territory into three departments, one of them 
being made up of all that vast territory included between twenty- 
eight degrees and thirty-five degrees of north latitude and called 
Texas. Later still a new division was made, erecting an addi- 


*He took over the government from Martinez at San Antonio on 
August 17, 1822, and resigned April 17, 1823.—E. C. B. 
TBy act of the constituent Congress, May 7, 1824.—E. C. B. 
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tional department in Coahuila, and recently seven departments 
were created in the entire state, four in Coahuila and three in 
Texas, namely: Bexar, Brazos, and Nacogdoches. 

The land is, in general, flat and regular but it may be divided 
into three sections fairly well defined: the first of these unbroken 
and regular, the second broken or rolling, and the third moun- 
tainous. The plains or lowlands lie along the coast from the 
bay of the Sabine, which is the point at which our dividing line 
starts, to the Nueces River and comprises an expanse of more than 
one hundred and thirty leagues in length, varying in width from 
twenty or twenty-five leagues to five or six in places. This sec- 
tion where it touches the departments of Bexar and the Brazos is 
bare of heavy timber for building and is made up of immense 
plains, but it is not so in that part that touches Nacogdoches, 
where pines, cedars, oaks and other large trees abound. 

The broken or rolling section, which begins about six leagues 
from the coast in some places and in others about twenty or 
twenty-five, extends on the north to the Red River of Natchi- 
toches, and on the west to the source of the Medina and the Colo- 
rado. Here the mountains begin and beyond them towards the 
northwest lie other immense plains that extend to the borders of 
New Mexico and Chihuahua. Timber is more or less abundant 
in the rolling and mountainous sections, especially along the 
river banks. These run generally from north to south and all 
empty into the Gulf of Mexico. The principal ones are the 
Sabine, the Neches, the Trinity, the Brazos, the Colorado, and 
the Guadalupe. 

Texas, therefore, is well watered by these rivers, as well as 
by many others of less importance from the Sabine to the Medina, 
and a scarcity of water is experienced only between the Nueces 
and the last named river. But even in this short stretch that 
lies between the two rivers and which is not more than twenty- 
eight leagues, there are some creeks of considerable size such as 
the Frio, the Leona, and the Potranca where good settlements could 
be established and ground cisterns, dams, or wells could be made, 
all of which would be easy because rains are abundant and the 
droughts are of short duration. 

Texas, in addition to its agriculture should also develop man- 
ufacturing, because its small rivers afford the means for the es- 
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tablishment of all kinds of machinery and mills, and since it al- 
ready has abundant crops of cotton and raises a good many 
sheep these will give it sufficient wool and cotton for the manu- 
facture of rough cloth and ginghams that should have a great 
demand among the poor classes in our states because of their 
cheapness. Lumber, also, should be one of the main items for 
exportation, and it would be already if the free importation of 
this article were not allowed in Matamoros, Tampico, and other 
ports of the Gulf of Mexico. 

The climate of Texas varies according to the locality. In the 
coast and even ten or twelve leagues from it towards the interior 
the heat in the summer is extraordinary and the thermometer 
rises often to ninety-six degrees, while in the winter the cold is 
intense and it snows frequently. Although it can not be said 
that the coast climate of Texas is deadly, one can not but confess 
that it is unhealthy. Nevertheless by exposing oneself to the sun 
as little as possible in summer and observing a moderate diet 
during this season one can easily escape the fevers and chills that 
often incommode the traders and those that stop for a short time 
in the ports during the months of June, July, and August. 

After the rolling or mountainous country is reached a more 
benign climate is enjoyed, and although it can not be called tem- 
perate, the winters are not so severe and the heat is more bear- 
able. No sickness is known there; and truly, doctors in this sec- 
tion will not prosper. Nowhere in Texas is yellow fever or the 
bubonic plague (black vomit) known. 

Texas abounds in all species of quadrupeds such as tigers, wild 
eats, bears, buffalo, deer, beaver, ete., and there are various fowls 
and strange birds. The abundance of plants is no less remark- 
able and already a foreign botanist of the Society of Edinburgh 
has penetrated that territory who will make known to us shortly 
what we possess but ignore along this line. Texas also has rich 
minerals, and although little attention is now given to the metals, 
it is known that to the north of Bexar, where the Comanches 
dwell, silver, copper, iron and lead mines are to be found. 

The territory of Texas is vast and I estimate it to be twenty- 
one thousand square leagues. Ii is suited to the cultivation of 
cotton, tobacco, sugar-cane, corn, wheat, potatoes, beans, olives, 


grapes, etc. 
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The lands best suited for cotton and tobacco are those near the 
coast and along the river valleys. Those situated further in the 
interior about twenty or thirty leagues distant from the sea pro- 
duce wheat, olives, sugar-cane, and potatoes. But generally 
speaking whatever is produced in one part of Texas can be pro- 
duced in any other part with more or less abundance. 

The population of Texas is found spreading from Bexar to the 
Sabine River and traveling in that direction there is only one 
uninhabited portion of about twenty-five leagues in which the 
traveler will suffer some slight inconvenience. The most dis- 
tressing part of the road to Texas is that which lies between Rio 
Grande and Bexar, which is about fifty leagues, that is by what 
they call the upper road, for by the Laredo road there are more 
not due 


than sixty-five leagues. The hardships of the road aré 
to its bad condition but to the uninhabited character of the coun- 
try and the need of carrying everything, water being so scarce in 
summer that sometimes it is necessary to carry it in small bar- 
rels or gourds. As to the rest, the road is so level and so abun- 
dant in grass that one may travel with a number of relay beasts 
and at a good pace without fear of lacking forage. 

The wild Indians are not as fierce as some travelers describe 
them. It is sufficient for ten or twelve men to travel in com- 
pany and well armed to go in perfect safety from Mexico to 
Natchitoches. 

The first empresario for colonization that appeared before the 
Mexican government was the father of Stephen F. Austin, who 
as soon as the treaty of limits between Spain and the United 
States was concluded in 1819 immediately conceived the idea of 
colonizing the said territory. In 1821 he obtained permission 
from the commandant general of the Interior Provinces to intro- 
duce three hundred foreign families, which was later, in 1824 
[1823], approved by the constituent Congress. The father of 
Stephen F. Austin being dead, he himself carried out the enter- 
prise with a steadiness of purpose truly remarkable and he has 
today the satisfaction of seeing his hopes realized, his colony num- 
bering over six thousand souls. The establishment was at first 
harassed by the Carancahuas, the Tahuacanos, the Wacos, and 
other wild tribes, but of these some have been exterminated, 
while others have been forced to move further to the interior of 





io @) 
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the country where they are still pursued by the new inhabitants 
that daily migrate from the United States. 

There are found in Texas also some tribes of Northern Indians 
that have passed into our territory for the purpose of settling 
there, some with permission from the supreme government, and 
others without it. This is the result of the abandonment in 
which our frontier has been left. These Indians, fortunately, 
are half civilized and so far have kept on good terms with us. 
The principal ones are the Cherokees, the Sawanos [Shawnees], 
the Kickapoos, and the Choctaws. The first of these are fairly 
well civilized and many of them are able to read and write in 
their own language. But a better idea of all these matters as 
well as of the organization of Texas may be gathered from the 
detailed description which I make of each one of the three de- 
partments immediately following. 


Department of Bexar 
Political Divisions 


Although the Nueces River has generally been thought to be 
the dividing line between Coahuila and Texas because it appears 
as such in maps, I have been informed by the state government 
that the map-makers have been in error and that the true line 
should begin at the mouth of the Aransas and follow it to its 
source, then from there it should continue along a straight line 
until it meets the Medina at the point of juncture with the San 
Antonio River, and following along the east bank of the said 
Medina to its source it should terminate on the borders of Chi- 
huahua. The limits of the Department of Bexar on the side of 
Coahuila are, therefore, those stated, while on the side of the 
Department of Brazos the boundary is as follows: Beginning 
at the mouth of La Baca it follows along its western bank to the 
southern limits of what used to be Green de Witt’s colony, leav- 
ing the river it runs along the said limits towards the west until 
it crosses the Guadalupe River, then turning to the northwest it 
follows the western boundary of the said colony to the road that 

‘Notwithstanding the limits above described MeMullen’s Colony claims 


that it should be subject to Rio Grande. It is under the jurisdiction of 
Bexar, which is the departmental head nearest to San Patricio. 
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goes from Bexar to Nacogdoches, and running north from this 
point it ends on the Red River of Natchitoches. 


Area of the Department of Bexar 


The area of this department is about ten thousand square 
leagues. The seat of government is San Antonio de Bexar, and 
the principal cities are: Bexar, where the political chief resides, 
Goliad or Bahia del Espiritu Santo, Victoria,? and San Patricio.* 
Each department has a political chief who presides over the 
ayuntamiento of the capital of the department, and whose duty 
is to look after the enforcement of the general state laws. He is 
appointed by the state government from the list of candidates 
submitted by the various ayuntamientos in the said department. 


Population and Towns 














| 
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There are four missions in the vicinity of Bexar but only two 
of them are occupied, the others are abandoned. The same is 
true of two others that were near Bahia del Espiritu Santo.+ 

There are several colonies in this department but only two of 
them have prospered. One of them, established by Mexicans, is 
on the Guadalupe River on the road that goes from Goliad to 
San Felipe; the other, made up chiefly of Irishmen, is on the 
Nueces River on the road between Matamoros and Goliad. The 
population of the department of Bexar, with the exception of 
that of San Patricio, is made up in its entirety of Mexicans. 


*In the colony of D. Martin de Leon, Mexican, who died of cholera 
recently. 

*In the colony of John McMullen, Irishman. 

‘This is the only department in Texas where there are no negro slaves. 
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Latitude of Bexar 


The latitude of Bexar is 29° 25’, and it is located forty-eight 
leagues from the coast. 
Climate 


Its climate is temperate and remarkable for its healthfulness. 
The thermometer seldom rises above 85°, and it rarely freezes. 
The prevailing winds are from the north and south and they 
often blow with some force. Its water is delicious, its vegetables 
are the best that are known in Texas, and its meats are excellent. 


Products 


Wheat grows perfectly and is of excellent quality; sugar-cane 
abounds but only brown sugar loafs are made from it; cotton 
grows with extraordinary facility and the same is true of tobacco, 
grapes, olives, and of all the other products common to the tem- 
perate zone. There are excellent fruits, the most valued of these 
being figs and peaches, both of which are very plentiful in the 
vicinity of Bexar, and, without doubt, they are the best produced 
in Texas. The city is built between two hills near the source of the 
San Antonio River, and its location could not be more favorable 
for the establishment of mills, especially of cotton and lumber. 
Both of these products are easily obtained in this locality. The 
abundance of water and the natural fall of the river are suflicient 
to be applied with advantage to machinery. The river runs di- 
rectly through the middle of the city and very good fish may be 
obtained in it, as well as turtles of exquisite flavor. There are 
also shrimps. All the land under cultivation around Bexar is 
irrigated, and as much as fourteen leagues square could be culti- 
vated in a similar manner. The land is very fertile and the 
principal products cultivated at present by those inhabitants are 
cotton, corn, sugar-cane, beans, and other vegetables. 


Founding of Bexar 


According to the documents in the archives of Bexar which I 
personally examined, the first detachment of troops was estab- 
lished there by the Spanish government in 1718. It consisted of 
one officer and fifty light troopers. Twelve years later on Novem- 
ber 28, 1730, a fort was erected and sixteen families came to set- 
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tle there from the Canary Islands,> numbering in all fifty-seven 
persons of both sexes. 
Goliad 


The city of Goliad® is built upon the left bank of the San An- 
tonio River, but its location is not the most favorable since it is 
immediately at the foot of a hill having a very uneven surface. 
It is southeast from Bexar at a distance of thirty-eight leagues 
and about ten leagues from the port of Copano. 


Victoria 


Victoria is located upon the Guadalupe River, nine leagues 
from Goliad and about ten from the coast. 


San Patricio 


San Patricio is located upon the Nueces River, about twenty 
leagues distant from Goliad and five from the coast. In both of 
these cities abundant corn is raised, as well as some vegetables, 
but no cotton as yet. 


Topography of the Country 


The department of Bexar has the same general aspect as that 
of Texas, and may be divided into three well defined sections. 
The first of these is flat, the second rolling, and the third moun- 
tainous. The entire coast from the river Lavaca to the Nueces 
is extremely low, with the exception of spots here and there; and 
the plains that cover this area form a sort of belt about four 
leagues in width. Heavily wooded areas and clusters of large 
trees are apt to be found here and there in these plains, and a 
fair amount of timber is also found along the banks of the rivers 
and creeks. The rolling lands begin about four or five leagues 
from the coast, and following a general northwestern direction 
they gradually rise in height until they reach the mountain chain 
about seventy or eighty leagues from the sea. This section, al- 
though not lacking in timber, is not as heavily wooded as the 


‘The inhabitants of the Canary Islands seem to make the best settlers. 
They also were the first settlers of Montevideo, now the Republic of 
Uruguay. 

*The name Goliad given to what used to be Bahia seems to be an ana- 
gram of the word Hidalgo, although the absence of the h is noteworthy. 
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rest of Texas. The most common tree is the mesquite, and it re- 
sembles greatly the tree of Peru, although it is not as high. Wild 
cochineal of good quality is to be found in the cacti in this area. 
It is sold at four and even six reales* a pound in the presidios at 
Laredo and Rio Grande. 

The mountainous section of Bexar and even that of the whole 
of Texas is a branch of the great Cordillera system separated, 
from the main chain by the Puerco River where it joins the Rio 
Grande. Taking a northeastern direction, it enters Texas along 
the headwaters of the Nueces, and stretches along in the same 
direction to the source of the Colorado, where it turns to the east 
and finally ends in the rolling section of the department of Brazos 
without crossing the Brazos River. 


Wild Horses 


On the other side of the rolling lands to the northwest are 
found immense plains until now little known and practically un- 
explored, where it is said that bison and wild horses abound and 
whence they come during certain seasons of the year as far as 
Bexar and Goliad. The rolling lands are dotted with hills and 
low peaks among which those of San Saba, which reach a height 
of five or six thousand feet, are considered the highest. They 
abound in pines, evergreen oaks, cedars, and other trees of less 


importance. 
Minerals 


There are found in those mountains also granite, erystal quartz, 
limestone, and other minerals. It is believed that precious min- 
erals also abound, and according to tradition, it seems that in 
times past a silver mine was operated profitably, but the wild 
Indians destroyed everything and the enterprise was consequently 
abandoned. Iron, lead, copper, and coal are found in abundant 
quantities in the department of Bexar, and as a general rule in 
all Texas. At a distance of about eight or nine leagues from 
the city, on the west bank of Cibolo creek there are a number of 
thermal springs which are held in high esteem for the treatment 
of rheumatism and other ailments of a similar nature. 

The greater part of the lands of Bexar can easily be irrigated 


*A real is equivalent to twelve and a half cents.—E. C. B. 
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and there is no doubt that as soon as the government realizes the 
destiny of Texas and undertakes to improve its condition by 
sending there a competent military force to punish the savages, 
Mexicans will fly to settle those fertile lands that are inviting 
the settler to work. The highlands have, furthermore, the ad- 
vantage of enjoying a healthful climate, which is not to be found 
on the coast, and they are especially suited for raising sheep and 
goats. I believe that the department of Bexar will be in the 
future the provider of foodstuffs for the other two departments 
of Texas; for the inhabitants of the latter are likely to cultivate 
nothing but cotton for a long time, since it is the most profitable 
crop for the export trade. 

At present, everything raised in Bexar is consumed within the 
department, and, as no capital exceeding ten thousand pesos is to 
be found there, no enterprise can be undertaken on a large scale. 


Houses 


Those of Bexar are usually made of mortar and stone, the same 
being true of those of Goliad; not so, however, in Victoria and 
San Patricio, where they are built of wood. The reason for this 
is that the former are located in a quarrying district and the 
wood must be brought from a distance, which would naturally 
make the building of wooden houses more expensive than the 
building of stone ones. 


Animals 


Bears and wild cattle abound in Texas, while tigers, otters, 
beaver, deer, wild cats, hares, rabbits, and many others are found 
in great numbers. 

The only poisonous animals known are some snakes, tarantulas, 
and a few small insects. 

The most common birds and fowls found are the Mexican eagle, 
the hawk, the crow, the wild turkey, very abundant in some places, 
the partridge, wild hens, ducks, mocking birds, woodpeckers, and 


humming-birds. 

Fish abound in the bays and rivers of Texas, and there is not 
a creek half a yard deep where they are not found. Those most 
valued are the haddock, the trout, and the sea-fish. In the ports 
are found also many oysters and other shell fish. Shrimp is 
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abundant in the large rivers and creeks, and here mussels are 
found containing at times pearls of fair purity. 


Horses, Cattle, and Sheep 


Wild horses are so common that very seldom does their value 
exceed twenty reales, especially if they are sold immediately after 
they are caught. 

Cattle are also cheap. A cow with a calf is worth only ten 
pesos, and a bull or young bullock not more than four or five. 

The number of sheep and goats is small at present, and does 


not exceed five thousand. 
Ports 


Copano seems to be the deepest port in Texas, according to the 
information which I have been able to gather in Bexar. It has 
from fifteen to eighteen feet of water at the bar, and ten or 
twelve throughout the bay of Aransaso. Ships of small draught 
can anchor within a very few yards of land. Although there is 
no running water at Copano there is abundant rainfall, and cis- 
terns could easily be built. The port of Cépano is admirably 
situated for a maritime custom-house. The land is high, and 
there is a good deal of timber in the neighborhood. The Aransaso 
River is less than three leagues distant, and Refugio Creek is 
almost the same distance away. There are two roads from this 
port to Goliad, one over which vehicles may travel, and another 
suitable only for horse travel. The distance to Goliad is about 
ten or twelve leagues. The bay is excellent and it can accommo- 
date more than one hundred ships. The distance to the bar, 
which may be ascertained from a map of Texas, is about eight 
leagues. The entrance to the bay can easily be guarded by a 
small fort at the bar. This department has also two other ports: 
that of Corpus Christi to the south of Cdpano, and that of Sa- 
binito which is to the north in Matagorda Bay and at the con- 
fluence of the San Antonio and the Guadalupe Rivers. In order 
to reach the latter one must enter by way of Paso del Caballo 
and follow a westerly direction. Ships with a draught of not 
more than six feet can arrive safely at Corpus Christi and at 
Sabinito. The port of Copano was frequented until recently, 
but at present there is only one house there. 
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Rivers 


The most important rivers of the department of Bexar are the 
Lavaca, the Guadalupe, and the San Antonio, but of these only the 
Guadalupe will ever be navigable and that with some difficulty. 
At present it is navigable for a distance of about four or five 
leagues from its mouth. 


Enterprises 


The empresario, Juan McMullen, has a plan to make part of 
the waters of the Rio Bravo del Norte flow into the Nueces for 
the purpose of making that river navigable. But this enterprise 
does not seem as practical to me as the one proposed by the same 
individual to the state of Tamaulipas to change the course of the 
Rio del Norte in order to make it empty into el Brazo de Santi- 
ago, increasing the waters of this port and making possible the 
navigation of the river as far as the village of Matamoros. I 
believe that his proposition was not accepted. 


Commerce 


The fruits and crops produced in this department being so lim- 
ited up to the present, nothing is exported. Therefore, at present, 
the export and import trade is reduced to eight or ten thousand 
pelts of different kinds and to a few articles imported from New 
Orleans for the trade of Bexar, where they are sold in exchange 
for pelts and money. If the road between Copano and Bexar 
were to be extended as far as Chihuahua, there would be un- 
doubtedly an immense trade between this department and the 
states of Durango, Chihuahua, and New Mexico.* If the road 
could be made suitable for vehicles, as it is already as far as 
Bexar, it is evident that, when it is considered that the distance 
between the Texas coast and Durango and New Mexico varies 
from 250 to 340 leagues only, trade by way of this route would 
be twice as profitable as that carried on at present between New 
Mexico and St. Louis in the state of Missouri. The trade would 
naturally be equally advantageous to Chihuahua. The distance 
between St. Louis and New Mexico is more than four hundred 


*Austin was at this very time trying to get the federal and State gov- 
ernments to build such a road.—E. C. B. 
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leagues and the road is bad, while to Chihuahua it is little less 
than six hundred leagues. In addition the risk of attack from 
wild Indians along that route is much greater than by way of 
Texas because one must pass through the regions more thickly 
inhabited by them. Persons who understand such things have 
assured me that the trade now carried on between Missouri, New 
Mexico, Chihuahua, Durango, etc., amounts to more than two 
million pesos. Consider, then, whether it would not be impor- 
tant to open a road that offers no great difficulties and lessens 
the dangers. The wild Indians are not as numerous along this 
new route as they are by way of the upper road, and the natural 
topography makes travel easier, being principally across prairies. 
In order to encourage sea trade between Texas and ports of the 
Gulf of Mexico, it would be, perhaps, advisable to extend the per- 
mission granted to foreigners by the law of April 6, 1830, article 
12, allowing them to carry on a coastwise trade between the col- 
onies in Texas and the ports of Matamoros, Tampico, and Vera- 
cruz. Only thus will we succeed in making the Texans build 
closer connections with the rest of the republic (which up to the 
present they ignore) and send their products to the interior, 
especially their cotton, which they now prefer sending to New 
Orleans, due to the direct connections they enjoy with that port 
and notwithstanding the fact that they sell it there at six or 
eight per cent less than they would at Veracruz or Matamoros.* 


Schools 


In Bexar there used to be a school maintained by the ayunta- 
miento [city council]; but it seems that its funds have been re- 
duced to such an extent that it has not been able to maintain 
even this most useful establishment. What fate can there be in 
store for those unfortunate Mexicans who now live amidst bar- 
barians without a hope of civilization? Goliad, Victoria, and 
even San Patricio find themselves in the same plight, and in 
such a state of affairs it is not difficult to foresee the outcome. 
There is only one priest in the whole department, the vicar hay- 
ing died last September with cholera. 


*This also was one of Austin’s pet plans which he had been urging 
upon the federal government since 1827.—E. C. B. 
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Peaceful Indians 


In the neighborhood of Goliad there are found a few remnants 
of the Cujanos, Cocos, Carancahuas, and Jaramies. Of the first 
two tribes there must be some ten or twelve families settled in 
the neighboring country; of the Carancahuas about ten or fif- 
teen; and of the Jaramies about fifteen or twenty. The Caran- 
cahuas used to live at the mission of Refugio, now abandoned, 
but which used to be located near the port of Cépano, and they 
were in the habit of taking their children to Goliad to baptize 
them. But some time since they committed a number of rob- 
beries and they are now scattered along the coast of the great 
bays. They are excellent fishermen and good swimmers. They 
are practically reared in the water, and I believe that they could 
be advantageously used in the navy. Up to the present they are 
the best pilots in Matagorda and Aransaso bays. They use no 
arms except the bow and arrow. They have been accused of be- 
ing cannibals, but I believe this is merely a fable. 

The Jaramies are a very peaceful tribe living in a place called 
el Oso, situated about six leagues from Bahia, on the San Antonio 
River. They have built at this place a small village, and they 
occupy themselves with the cultivation of corn, onions, garlic, and 
other vegetables which they take to Goliad for sale. A mission- 
ary from Zacatecas’ was the founder of this small community, 
and he spent all he had in its development. He is worthy, there- 
fore, of the gratitude of all its inhabitants as well as of all those 
who interest themselves in the welfare of mankind. But unfor- 
tunately, those Indians will never make any progress in civiliza- 
tion if the Mexicans themselves living in those regions are lack- 
ing in it. Therefore, it is not strange that little progress has 
been made, and that those settlements seem to become more back- 
ward with time, instead of more progressive. 

There used to be other friendly tribes which have been exter- 
minated by the Comanches and the Tahuacanos. Today only the 
Lipans are left, but they live in Coahuila. 


"Father Diaz, who was priest of Nacogdoches, and who unfortunately 
committed suicide a short time ago. The reason for it is not known, 
although some claim it was due to the neglect which he observed every- 
where among the Mexicans on the border. 
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Wild Indians 


Of all the departments of Texas the one which is harassed the 
most by wild Indians is that of Bexar. The principal enemies 
are the Comanches and the Tahuacanos. The former inhabit the 
headwaters of the Guadalupe and San Marcos, while the latter 
live along the Ugalde Canyon and the headwaters of the San 
Saba, roaming on the other side of the mountain range in a 
northwesterly direction as far as Chihuahua and New Mexico. 
It is believed that the Comanches are composed of more than ten 
thousand souls and they can muster from three to four thousand 
warriors, but as they never move in great numbers because they 
do not have a leader to direct them and because all do not recog- 
nize any one as such, they never undertake a general and con- 
certed plan of attack, but rather act in small bands of fifty or a 
hundred each under a chief, though some times as many as five 
hundred will be banded together. Therefore, with a force of 
six hundred men the whole country could be overrun in any di- 
rection, and by engaging them in detail, I believe that in the 
course or two or three years they could be totally eliminated. 
Generally, they all ride horseback, and they are good riders. 
Their arms consist of the bow and arrows, and in addition lances, 
knives, and at times American rifles. Their tactics are simply 
to make an impetuous charge at the beginning of an attack, di- 
viding their force in two columns, but if they are unfortunate 
enough to lose three or four warriors in a charge, they seldom 
make a second charge even when the force of their opponents is 
inferior to their own. It is generally estimated that a Mexican 
is equal to five of them. The Tahuacanos do not exceed two or 
three hundred men, but, although they are much less numerous 
than the Comanches, they do more damage because they are more 
crafty and know how to use their rifles much better. They gen- 
erally go about on foot and are seldom seen on horseback. 

One reason why the wild Indians are not able to move in great 
numbers is their lack of provisions, for as they live chiefly by 
hunting, if they should form a body of one or two thousand men, 
they could not depend on the returns of hunting for their main- 
tenance, and the noise would naturally scare away the game. 
Furthermore the water and pasture lands would not be sufficient 
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for the immense number of horses they ordinarily take with them, 
for no Comanche goes on the war-path with less than three horses. 


Roads 


Those of the department of Bexar and of Texas in general are 
good, and one may travel from Mexico to the United States by 
coach during at least six months of the year, starting in May or 
June. The best months for travel are September, October, and 
November, as the weather has become cooler by that time and the 


roads are still good. 
Rainfall 


After this season the rains begin and winter sets in, and, al- 
though they rarely have frost in Bexar, this time of year is dis- 
agreeable for travel because of the floods, the mud-holes, and the 
other bad spots in the low places. The rains last from December 
until April, and sometimes as late as May. Going by way of the 
settled districts in Texas one can travel as far as the Sabine, 
through Bexar, over rolling but not mountainous country and 
without many stones. But this road today is not considered as 
safe as that by way of Bahia or Goliad, although the latter is not 
as good as the former during the rainy season because it is very 


low and abounds in mud-holes. 


The Drought 


The dryest season is usually in June, July, and August, but 
by the beginning of September there are often storms which refill 
the water-holes from which the traveler gets his supply. How- 
ever, one has to travel eight or twelve leagues at times before 


reaching a watering place. 
Uninhabited Sections 


Between the Rio Grande and Bexar there are no settlements 
either along the Monclova on the Laredo roads, and one must 
take along supplies for ten or fifteen days for any emergency on 
the road, even though the uninhabited region may not be more 
than fifty or sixty leagues. By way of Matamoros or Goliad, 
which is generally called the lower road, the town of San Patricio 
is found between Rio Grande and Goliad; and, consequently, the 
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uninhabited region is smaller, but this is the only settlement 
found between the two places. From Bahia or Goliad to San 
Felipe de Austin there are a few ranches situated at intervals of 
ten or twelve leagues, and from San Felipe to the United States 
ranches are found every two or three leagues. This is not true 
between Goliad and Bexar where in the entire distance of thirty- 
eight leagues there is not one single inhabitant to be found. The 
same is true between Bexar and the Colorado, but from here on 
houses are seen at intervals until one reaches Nacogdoches. From 
Bexar to Gonzales there is only an uninhabited stretch of twenty- 
five leagues, and from there to San Felipe houses that can accom- 
modate eight or ten travelers are not lacking. 


Supplwes 


The food most generally used among the Mexicans in Texas is 
the tortillas [corn cakes], beef, venison, chickens, eggs, cheese, 
and milk; and sometimes bread, chocolate, coffee, tea, and sugar 
may be secured. Among the Americans the most common is 
bacon, and corn-bread, coffee sweetened with bee’s honey (when 
available), because they have no cane sugar, butter, butter milk, 
and sometimes crackers. Notwithstanding the cheapness of cat- 
tle, rarely do the Anglo-Americans eat beef, and it is difficult to 
secure even a piece of it. Only in Nacogdoches and Bexar are 
they in the custom of slaughtering beef regularly every two or 
three days to supply the people with meat. It may be said that 
out of the three departments of Texas, the one which offers the 
least comfort for the traveler is Brazos, in spite of the fact that 
it is the best cultivated. The reason for this is that each settler 
lives independent of the whole world, having at home everything 
which he needs for himself but nothing for travelers. 


Department of Brazos 


Boundaries 


The boundary between the department of Brazos and that of 
Bexar has been previously described. The line between Brazos 
and Nacogdoches is as follows: it begins at Cape Bolivar,® in 
Galveston Bay, follows a course north and west between the San 


‘See the map of Texas published by Austin. 
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Jacinto and Trinidad Rivers, then along the divide that separates 
the waters of the said rivers to the source of the San Jacinto, 
and thence follows the heights that separate the Brazos and Trin- 
ity Rivers to the headwaters of the latter and ends north of the 
source of said river in the Red River at Natchitoches. 


Area 


The area must be about 5,400 square leagues more or less. San 
Felipe is the seat of government and the chief cities are San 
Felipe, Brazoria,? Matagorda, Gonzales, Harrisburg, Mina [| Bas- 
trop], and Velasco. The land included in the district covered by 
these towns is what is generally known as Austin’s Colony. 


Cities and Population 
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*Munic ipalities. 
tVillages. 

Note.—In the 8000 inhabitants are included about 1000 negroes introduced under 
certain conditions granted by the state government. Although it is true that certain 
African slaves have been introduced, this has been in spite of the opinion of the honest 
settlers who have been unable to prevent it. It is to be hoped that a stop has been 
put to this abuse by now. It would be well that the maximum time for which negroes 

can be introduced in Texas as servants of the settlers be fixed by a law of Congress 
and of the state. This, in my opinion, should not exceed ten or twelve years in order 
that after that time they may enjoy their absolute freedom. 


Colonies 


The colonies that have prospered the most in this department 
are those of Austin and DeWitt. To the northwest of San Felipe 
there is now a new colony under the administration of a certain 
[Sterling C.] Robertson. This same colony used to be in charge 
of Austin. 


*The city government was moved to Columbia, which is about twelve 
miles from Brazoria, upstream. 
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Latitude and Climate of San Felipe 


The latitude of San Felipe is 29° 50’ north, and its longitude 
is 19° 10’ west of Washington. It is situated upon the west bank 
of the Brazos River, about one hundred yards from it and on 
rather low land. Back of the town there are immense plains and 
it is unprotected on all sides. For this reason it is very cold in 
winter and frosts are not infrequent, but in the summer, although 
it is hot, there is always a good south breeze, and up to the 
present it is the most healthful spot in the department. The 
rest of the settlements are visited by fevers and chills during the 
summer, which do not result in immediate death but which de- 
stroy the vitality of even the strongest man if not attended to in 
time. San Felipe is about one hundred miles distant by land 
from the mouth of the Brazos River or Velasco, seventy-five from 
Brazoria, one hundred from Matagorda, one hundred and fifty-six 
from Bexar, two hundred and ten from Nacogdoches, thirty from 
Harrisburg, and forty-five from Galveston. The food supplies are 
scarce and of poor quality in San Felipe. Fresh beef is eaten 
very little, and wheat bread very seldom. Bacon and corn bread 
are the most abundant. The river water is slightly brackish and 
that which is used comes from wells. 


Founding of San Felipe 


This settlement was founded in 1824, and its population has 
not increased much from that time to the present, because the 
Anglo-Americans do not like to build large towns where there is 
land for expansion. One finds an artisan here and there, but 
everything comes ready made from New Orleans and there are 
stores well supplied with clothing, dry goods, ete. 


Houses 
The houses are generally built of wood. There are one or two 
houses made of brick. 
Brazoria 
Brazoria is situated below San Felipe, on the same bank of the 


Brazos River, in the midst of a wooded region which is impassable 
in time of floods on account of the mud. Its location is one of 
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the most unhealthful in the department. Ships of small draught 
reach Brazoria, which is forty-five miles distant by water from 
Velasco, that is, the mouth of the river, and twenty-eight by land. 
From 1829 to 1832 this town flourished as the result of the trade 
carried on through there, but the cholera epidemic and the opening 
of the new port of Matagorda, as well as its unhealthful climate 
which makes it the worst place in the department, have caused it 
to suffer a great decline. There are well supplied stores in Bra- 
zoria, and Mexicans often go that far from Monclova and Bexar 
to buy goods, because as there is no custom-house there, they pay 
no duties. 
Matagorda 


Matagorda is found at the mouth of the Colorado River upon 
its left bank, and has good hopes of development, for its climate 
is fairly healthful in spite of the fact that it is situated only one 
and a half leagues from the sea. Its topographical situation is 
advantageous for the import and export trade. The custom-house 
of this place will perhaps be the second in importance in Texas. 
Its population is increasing, and it is believed that it will soon be 
the most populated town in the department. 


Harrisburg 
Harrisburg was important only as long as troops were sta- 
tioned in its neighborhood. It has declined rapidly since. It is 
eighteen or twenty miles from Galveston and is situated on Buffalo 
Creek. It has a saw-mill for cutting boards. 


Gonzales 
Gonzales is situated upon the eastern bank of the Guadalupe 
River and is making some progress. 
Mina 


Mina [Bastrop] is on the road that connects Bexar and Nacog- 
doches, upon the right bank of the Colorado River and is pros- 
perous, also, in spite of the depredations committed by the wild 
Indians. 

Military Posts 

Teran established two posts in this department, one at the 

mouth of the Brazos, which is Velasco, and the other at Tenoxtit- 
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lan, four leagues above the road between Bexar and Nacogdoches, 
and on the Brazos River. These posts, as well as all the rest of 
Texas, have for the present been abandoned by our troops.* 


Products 


For the present the principal products of this department are 
cotton, corn, sweet potatoes, and Irish potatoes. It is believed 
that sugar-cane, tobacco, and the indigo plant can be cultivated. 
sut cotton being the most profitable of all the plants raised, it is 
very likely that no other staple will be cultivated in Brazos for 
some time to come. The land likewise seems to be especially 
adapted to this crop along the banks of the Brazos, as well as 
along the Colorado and the Trinity. 


Exports 


In the year 1833 they exported about two thousand bales of 
ginned cotton, each bale about 400 or 500 pounds,’°®, and it is 
believed that last year there were not less than five thousand.f 
There are three or four cotton gins and as many presses. The 
number will soon be increased for they were expecting several more. 
The corn, although the crop exceeds fifty thousand barrels a year, 
is all consumed within the department, while the cattle are often 
taken to market at Natchitoches. There must be about twenty- 
five thousand head of cattle in the department. Few horses are 
raised because there is a fatal ailment in the country to which 
they are subject and which causes early death. 


Topography of the Country 


Although the department of the Brazos could be divided into 
three sections, the appearance of the country really presents but 
two. From the seashore to San Felipe immense plains are ob- 
served, very similar to those found in the lower part of Bexar. 
From San Felipe to Natchitoches there are only hills of varying 


*That is, except San Antonio and Goliad. Some troops remained at 
these places after the evacuation of other posts in 1832.—E. C. B. 

“Cotton is generally exported by way of Brazoria and it is taken to 
New Orleans where it pays an import duty of 23% and it is sold at 
ten and ten and a half cents per pound net, that is, all freight expenses, 
ete., being paid. 

Both figures are greatly exaggerated.—E. C. B. 
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height but which cannot be properly called mountains. The plains 
in Brazos are intercepted every fifteen or twenty miles by strips 
of thick forest containing good wood for the construction of houses, 
the best known being the walnut, the poplar, the cedar, the oak, 
and the pine. In the higher section of the department the same 
woods are found, but the pine and the live-oak are especially 
abundant. 
Minerals 


It is said that at the headwaters of the Brazos River there is an 
enormous deposit of metal which weighs several tons. A piece of 
this metal secured from an Indian was taken to New York, and 
after assaying it in the belief that it was platinum, it was found 
to be nothing but a very soft iron ore. This fact is verified by 
several persons in Texas and Natchitoches, but whether the whole 
mass is all iron ore or contains any other metal, cannot be affirmed. 
But be this as it may, it is evident that a discovery of this nature 
is very valuable. It is said that the Comanches adore and pay 
tribute to this enormous mass. 

Fifteen miles from San Felipe on the road that goes from there 
to Gonzales there is a deposit of pitch exactly in the middle of 
St. Bernard’s River. I bathed there at six-thirty one afternoon 
in August, and the water was so hot that I could not stand it for 
more than one minute. Perhaps by turning the stream, a great 
amount of pitch could be taken out. This would not be difficult 
because the river has at this point only a depth of about half a 
vara | about nineteen inches] and a width of only four or five varas. 


Wild Horses 


When this department was first settled the wild horses were 
plentiful, but now they are hardly ever seen and one may say that 
they are to be found only in Bexar. 


Animals 


In the lower section of the Brazos, deer, bears, tigers, coyotes, 
wild cats, and leopards are found. In the higher portion there 
are bison, beavers, berrendos [a native animal of Mexico similar 
to the deer], otters, etc. 

The poisonous animals are snakes, which are found in great 
numbers, tarantulas, and sometimes centipedes. 
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The most common birds and fowls are the same that are found 
in Bexar. The department of the Brazos has more wild chickens 
and bees. The thrushes are also very common and cause consid- 
erable damage to the corn crop. 

There is not as great a variety of fresh water fish in the Brazos 
as in Nacogdoches. The bagre is the most abundant but it is of 
very poor quality. 

Cattle 

The price of cattle seems to be the same throughout Texas. In 
3razos as in Bexar a cow with calf is not worth more than ten 
pesos, and a bull not more than six pesos. There are no sheep 
or goats. 

Hogs 


There is an abundance of hogs in this department, and the 
number of them is not less than forty or fifty thousand. 


Ports 


Those enjoying the greatest trade at present are Brazoria and 
Matagorda; but the best and better situated is, without doubt, 
Galveston. Its bay is large and secure, its anchorage is protected 
by Pelican Island, and its entrance would be made entirely safe by 
fortifying that island, the Island of Galveston, and Cape Bolivar. 
A ship-yard at this point would be of the greatest importance to 
the government, for by such means the coastwise trade could be 
encouraged and the settlers brought into closer contact with the 
rest of the republic. Besides, wood for building abounds on all 
sides of the bay, and there are two saw-mills for cutting boards, 
one at Harrisburg and one at San Jacinto, both of which are only 
ten or twelve leagues by water from Pelican Island. This port 
is also admirably situated for a naval school, because its climate 
is healthful, its proximity to New Orleans makes it easy to secure 
any nautical instruments that may be desired, and the young men 
in training can become acquainted with their profession at once, 
by watching daily the maneuvers of the ships that enter and leave 
the port. I have recommended this measure to the supreme gov- 
ernment because I believe it to be of the greatest importance and 
the only means of awakening in our youth a love for the sea. I do 
not desire that Mexico should become a maritime power, but I 
wish she would cease to depend on foreigners to command the few 
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ships she has which are indispensable to the protection of her 
coastwise trade. This port is all the more important because only 
by having there an able navy can the slave-trade carried on by a 
few adventurers that enter Texas be stopped, and the coast pro- 
tected from a foreign invasion. 

Matagorda is no less important. It is situated in the central 
part of Texas [that is, of the coast] and abounds in excellent 
woods for construction. The coast guards could well be kept at 
Galveston, Matagorda, and Matamoros while their commanders are 
making good charts of these ports. 


Rivers 


The principal ones are the Brazos and the Colorado. The first 
of these is navigable for steamships for a distance of two hundred 
and fifty or three hundred miles from its mouth, while the second 
will be also, for a distance of one hundred or one hundred and 
fifty miles if a raft which obstructs navigation, and which is found 
about eight or nine miles from Matagorda is removed. This raft 
must be about one and a half leagues in length, and it could be 
removed with little expense. There is already a small steamboat 
that makes trips between San Felipe and the mouth of the Brazos, 
and there soon will be others on the other rivers. The above men- 
tioned rivers overflow their bounds during the rainy season for 
one or two leagues, especially the Brazos. Many crocodiles are 
found in these rivers. 

Enterprises 

A company was organized in order to bring from New Orleans 
a steamboat, which, as has already been stated, is now operating 
in the Brazos. The New York Company,* that bought or took 
charge of the grants made to Zavala, Burnet, etc., is going to 
undertake the navigation of the Trinity and the San Jacinto 
Rivers by way of Galveston, and it is even rumored that it will 
build ships in Galveston. This is another reason why that port 
should be looked after in preference to all others. 


Commerce 


That of Brazos reaches a total of six hundred thousand pesos. 
In the year 1833, two thousand bales of ginned cotton and about 


*Galveston Bay and Texas Land Company.—E. C. B. 
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thirty thousand pelts were exported. Last year, it is believed that 
the crop was at least five thousand bales of ginned cotton* and 
about fifty thousand furs. 








W orth in 
Bales of ginned cotton, Total New Orleans 
50 Ibs. each | | weight at 10c per | Pesos 
in pounds pound net | 
| | 
ath oe ag eA 2 ,250 ,000 22 ,500 ,000/$ 225 ,000 


50,000 furs at 8rs each on the average. . 


50 ,000 


pS Gy ai: oac ls Ame pc (| 2 | UA a a ee $ 275 ,000 


Imports are believed to total................ 325 ,000 


$ 600 ,000 


| 
| 
| 
rs 55S eA RESEE EA CR REG WAS ROG eoee eae | 





The excess of fifty thousand pesos on import goods is due to the 
balance which generally remains in the stores. 


Schools 


I have seen only one school in the whole department of Brazos, 
near Brazoria, attended by thirty or forty students, and kept up 
by private subscription. I believe that those settlers who have the 
means prefer to send their children to the United States for an 
education, while those who do not have the means care little about 
educating their children as long as the children are able to use 
an ax to fell trees and are skilled in hunting deer. 


Wild Indians 


Those which harass Gonzales and Mina most frequently are the 
Tahuacanos and Wacos, but they are almost invariably chastised 
by the settlers. The Comanches are rarely seen in this depart- 
ment. 

Roads 


Those found in this department are generally good in the sum- 
mer and bad in winter because of the mud holes. Rocks or stone 
are seldom found in them, and when the rivers overflow it is 
necessary to travel three and even four leagues in a canoe at times. 


*This estimate of the cotton production is greatly exaggerated.—E. C. B. 

"The 5000 bales of cotton and the 50,000 furs sold in New Orleans will 
bring about 275,000 pesos, but in Texas their value would not likely ex- 
ceed half of that amount. 
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Pasturage and water are abundant throughout the department, and 
of good quality even in time of drought. 
Rainfall 

The rains set in about November and often last until April. 
Northers begin to blow at about the same time they do in Vera- 
cruz. The greatest heat is experienced in June, July, and August 
but the thermometer does not rise above 90° at San Felipe. On 
the coast it often rises higher. Some prefer to travel in winter 
to avoid the heat, but I believe it would be preferable to travel in 
the summer at night. In the Brazos one travels no more in un- 
settled country and very rarely is one obliged to sleep outdoors. 
The eight thousand inhabitants of this department are scattered 
in all directions, and as it is not difficult to open roads in the plains, 
they communicate easily with each other. 

Department of Nacogdoches 
Boundaries 

The department of Nacogdoches is bounded on the north by the 
Red River of Natchitoches, on the east by the Sabine, on the south 
by the Gulf of Mexico, and on the west by the department of 
Brazos, whose boundary has been described. 


Area 
Its area must be about 5,600 square leagues. The principal 
towns are Nacogdoches, the seat of government, San Agustin de los 
Aises, Liberty, Beeville [ Bevil|], Teran, Tanaha, Johnsburg, and 


Anahuace. 


Population by Municipalities 





Persons living 
outside of the 
Population towns but 
within their 
jurisdiction 


Municipalities and Villages 
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Colonies 


At present, it seems that the New York Company which bought 
or acquired rights to the lands granted to Zavala, Burnet, and 
Vehlein, empresarios, who were to colonize the vast tracts which 
they obtained from the government of the state of Coahuila-Texas, 
and which today are designated on the maps as lands belonging 
to the Galveston Bay Company, is going to begin to settle these 
lands. According to the transaction it appears that almost three- 
fourths of the department of Nacogdoches belong to the said com- 
pany, including the twenty conterminous leagues that lie between 
the town and the Sabine. Of the Zavala, Burnet, and Vehlein 
grants some of the contracts expired last year, while the others 
must run out this year. The supreme government, if it wishes to 
stop the pernicious stock-jobbing which some foreigners and Mexi- 
cans are carrying on with the lands of the nation, must without 
delay take steps to avoid the further entanglement of the contracts 
drawn with the empresarios which daily causes greater discontent 
among the settlers. They resent the monopoly exercised by com- 
panies or persons who have acquired lands so cheaply not for the 
purpose of colonizing them, but merely for speculation. 

The colonies of this department have not prospered, tierefore, 
because their empresarios have not fulfilled their contracts. The 
population found here is composed of private individuals who have 
obtained grants of one or more leagues directly from the govern- 
ment of the state, and of persons who have established themselves 
where they chose, in virtue of the colonization laws which invited 
foreigners to come in. But these settlers do not hold legal titles 
to their property yet. It would be advisable to issue them such 
titles in order to free them from the cruel uncertainty under which 
they have lived during the last four or five years, as many of them, 
especially those living on the Red River, are ignorant of whether 
they are under the jurisdiction of the United States of America 
or of Mexico. As these settlers came at their own expense, it seems 
natural that the empresarios within whose grants they have settled 
should not receive the premium which the law establishes for such 
a settlement, since they were put to no expense in introducing 
those families. But both the state and the central government 
have shown too much negligence in the enforcement of the terms 
of the contracts entered into by those empresarios, and it is to be 
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hoved that they will from now on give their serious consideration 
to so important a matter. 


Latitude and Climate of Nacogdoches 


Nacogdoches is situated at a distance of sixty-four miles west 
of the Sabine, one hundred and fifty from the bay of the same 
name, two hundred and ten from San Felipe, and three hundred 
and forty from Bexar, and has a latitude of 31° 40’ north. It 
lies between two small creeks, one called La Nana, which is the 
one that has the most water, and the other Banito. Rising from 
the banks of those creeks and following the same direction in 
which they flow there stand on either side opposite Nacogdoches 
two beautiful mountains, one of which commands the town entirely. 
Nothing but the situation of Bexar can be more picturesque than 
that of Nacogdoches. Its climate is excellent, and not to be sur- 
passed by that of Bexar. The water is delicious and the food is 
also the best found in Texas. It is the only place not visited by 
the cholera in the whole section, and the only phenomena notice- 
able during the epidemic have been a few fevers. The fields in 
the immediate vicinity of Nacogdoches are very beautiful in the 
spring, all dotted with a thousand different flowers. Such wild 
fruits as currants, plums, grapes, blackberries, and othcrs are 
abundant. The cultivated fruits are strawberries, peaches, apples, 
plums, and sometimes figs. Families from Natchitoches frequently 
come to spend a few days in this town, for it is famous in that 
neighborhood as the best place for a change of climate. 


Founding of Nacogdoches 


According to the notes which I made during my stay in Nacog- 
doches it seems that the first settlers came from Louisiana, when 
that province still belonged to Spain, that it was founded in the 
year 1778, and that it had always been under the jurisdiction of 
San Antonio de Bexar, whence came the regular detachment of 
troops on guard at that place. At present there are no troops 
there, nor on any other point on the frontier of Texas. How 
long will it remain in such a state? It is not for me to say. 

In 1819, the town of Nacogdoches was completely destroyed 
during the war for independence. The inhabitants were dispersed 
by the Spanish troops and many families took refuge in the state 
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of Louisiana, near Natchitoches, where they lived on the hospital- 
ity of those generous inhabitants. They remained thus until 1822 
and 1823, when, upon hearing of our glorious independence, some 
of the old inhabitants began to return and, gradually, the old 
town has become resettled, and today it has a population of about 
five hundred Mexicans. Many Mexicans are still in the United 
States because of lack of means to return to their homes. If the 
supreme government should as an act of justice and kindness 
authorize our consul in New Orleans to help each Mexican who 
desires to return to his native country by giving him ten pesos 
and the assurance of a tract of land on which to live, I believe 
that more than fifty families would return to Nacogdoches, their 
native land. 
Houses 


The houses of Nacogdoches are generally of wood. Brick and 
stone houses are found here and there, however. The stores are 
well supplied with dry goods, notions, and foodstuffs. 


San Agustin 


On the road to Natchitoches, and at a distance of about thirty- 
six miles from Nacogdoches, San Agustin is situated. It is a new 
town which has a good prospect of growing. It has already about 
three hundred and fifty inhabitants and there is considerable traffic 
for so small a place. The cotton fields are located between this 
town and Sabina. 

Inberty 


It is situated upon the left bank of the Trinity, at the point 
where the road from San Felipe to Opelousas (state of Louisiana) 
crosses. Although its location is not very agreeable, it is impor- 
tant because it is the first town founded on the Trinity. It must 
be about thirty miles from Galveston Bay and about one hundred 
and fifty from Nacogdoches. 


Johnsburg 


Johnsburg is situated upon the west bank of the Red River of 
Natchitoches, thirty-two miles above Pecan Point. This town, al- 
though evidently within our limits, is subject to the jurisdiction 
of the territory of Arkansas, and will, in all probability continue 
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so until the final survey of our boundary. Its climate is uniform. 
Its lands are almost as good as those of the Brazos for the cultiva- 
tion of cotton. Many people are settling there without the consent 
of either the supreme or the state government. 


Anahuac 


Anahuac is situated about a league from the mouth of Trinity 
River upon its left bank. Its location is very picturesque. While 
troops were stationed there it enjoyed a fair trade, but since then 
it has almost been abandoned. 


Beeville 


Beeville [ Bevil] is a town situated on the east bank of the Neches 
River at the point of juncture with the Angeline. It is making 
good progress and it will flourish as the result of the navigation of 
the said rivers and of Sabine Bay. 


Teran 


Teran is another small town situated upon the Neches River 
above Beeville, about forty or fifty miles from Nacogdoches. It 
has only eight or ten houses and most of them have been aban- 
doned since the removal of the troops from that point. 


Tanaha 


Tanaha, a town to the northeast of Nacogdoches, at a distance 
of about thirty-five miles, and situated on the creek bearing the 
same name, is made up chiefly of fugitives from the United States. 
They are peaceful now, and are dedicated to the raising of cotton, 
corn, and other products. 


Schools 


There are three primary schools in this department: one at 
Nacogdoches, which is very poorly equipped; another at San Agus- 
tine, and one in Johnsburg. Texas needs a good public school 
where Spanish may be taught, otherwise this language will dis- 
appear. Already almost nothing but English is spoken in that 
part of the republic. 
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Customs of the American Settlers 


The first settlers that emigrated from the United States to 
Texas, being from the southern states of that republic, who are 
considered there as the least advanced in civilization, introduced 
customs that were somewhat crude. Although fundamentally 
sound, these customs were not compatible with the manners prac- 
ticed by persons of good breeding. Lately, however, very honor- 
able and highly cultured families have begun to establish them- 
selves in Texas, especially at Nacogdoches. 


Military Posts 


In addition to the military post in Nacogdoches, Teran estab- 
lished two others in this department. The first of these posts is 
well situated, but I doubt the usefulness of the second, for any 
military post for the protection of the coast should be located at 
the entrance of Galveston Bay to protect it, and not at the base 
of it, which only vessels of very small draught, and sometimes only 
row boats can reach, due to an oyster bank that hinders navigation 
at this point. 

Products 


Cotton, corn, rye, sweet potatoes, Irish potatoes, and all kinds of 
vegetables are the chief products of Nacogdoches. Grapes grow 
abundantly in the fields, and there is no doubt that that region will 
in time be devoted entirely to vine culture because in my opinion 
the cultivation of this plant will offer greater advantages to the 
farmer than the raising of cotton, which is cultivated in many 
parts of the United States and Mexico. Wheat is also raised abun- 
dantly, but at present its cultivation is not worth while. 


Topography 


The land in this department offers only two aspects: one level 
and regular, the other rolling. The plains extend from the coast 
about seventy miles to the north, and are covered by excellent tim- 
ber such as pine, evergreen oak, cypress, cedar, sabine, and others. 
The sugar tree, which abounds especially in this department, is 
also remarkable. From this point on as far as the Red River of 
Natchitoches the land is rolling, and abounds in water, pastures, 
and wood. 
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Minerals 


There is much iron ore and also hard coal in all of this depart- 
ment. At a distance of about thirty-six miles, to the northwest 
of Nacogdoches, there are some salt mines of excellent quality from 
which the people in the department are supplied with salt. Salt- 
petre also abounds, and thermal springs are found near the Trinity 
River on the road that goes from Nacogdoches to San Felipe. 


Commerce 


The trade of this department amounts to 470,000 pesos. The 
exports consist of cotton, deer, otter, and beaver skins, corn, and 
cattle. About two thousand bales of cotton will be exported this 
year,* ninety thousand furs, and five thousand head of cattle.” 














, Are worth 
Bales of cotton, 450 Ib. each Weight in at 10c net Value in 
pounds per ponnd Pesos 
ake in be es eg be ok Wace 900 ,000 9 ,000 ,000/$ 90 ,000 
ee OES a 90 ,000 
D000 Catue at five pesos ON THE AVETABC. ... «2.02. se cs cweececace 25 ,000 
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Imports will be about....... RO Ae Ah une Mae Mik psa hs ee 265 ,000 
I oo ee nea ee ea ee et Lg Ok a i ot oa $ 470 ,000 








The excess of sixty thousand pesos which appears in the imports 
is due to the balance which is found always in the warehouses. 

Adding the whole commerce carried on in Texas we find a total 
of 1,400,000 pesos as follows: 





| ee : 

Imports in | Exports in 
Department Pesos Pesos Total 
| 





REPRE rere ne) A, ee 40 ,000/$ 20 ,000/$ 60 ,000 
Se aa (Se RE Ie NE 325,000) 275/000 600,000 
Nacogdoches............ Bie MR LER 265,000 205,000 470.000 





_ 630 ,000/$ 500 ,000 
Approximate estimate of trade that passes to the interior of the Republic 











through the ports of Brazoria, Matagorda, and Copano............ 270 ,000 
UNO Pre RBCS Reha sant ais aah kOe gs eo Spine oie us die esis $ 1,400,000 
*Here again the figures for cotton are greatly exaggerated.—E. C. B. 


“The corn crop must not have been abundant last year, and very likely 
was all consumed in the department. 

BOf these 2000 bales, at least one thousand will be from the munici- 
pality of Johnsburg or Pecan Point on Red River. 
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This commerce is increasing daily as the result of the great 
cotton crops and the increasing consumption of goods due to the 
continued emigration from the United States to Texas. 


Circulation of Specie 

Money is very scarce in Texas, and one may say with certainty 
that out of every hundred transactions made not ten involve specie. 
In its commerce, Texas presents nothing more than a true and 
continued fair throughout the year. The way to trade there is to 
take to market the equivalent of what is needed, or to secure it on 
credit. The money in circulation consists of the provisional revo- 
lutionary pesos and paper bills from the United States. Many are 
the frauds committed in both of these, and I myself have been 
deceived in exchanging pesos. Counterfeiters of both pesos and 
United States paper money appear daily, and it is difficult to know 
what to do with them after they are arrested. Sometimes the 
Alcalde of Nacogdoches calls the settlers together and with a dilap- 
idated drum they lead the counterfeiter to the outskirts of the 
town and there he is told to leave, after shaming him publicly 
(as if such a person could be shamed) and he is warned that he 
will be given a severe beating if he is again seen in the neighbor- 
hood. 

Enterprises 


There are two or three cotton gins and as many cotton presses. 
There is also a tanning plant, and there used to be a regular shoe 
factory, but it was not operated very long because it could not 
compete with the shoes made in the United States, which, like all 
goods, are brought in free of duty. They are planning to estab- 
lish an iron foundry for iron pots, and to erect a distillery for the 
making of whiskey. They already have a still but it will not be 
used until the plant is established. There are several wood-mills 
[saw-mills] also, and two steamboats are expected, one for the 
Neches and another for the Trinity. The Sabine is not navigable 
yet, except for very small boats. 


Ports 


The principal ones are that of Galveston previously mentioned 
and that of Sabine Bay." 


“The bays of Galveston and Sabine could easily be connected by a 
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Rivers 


The most important are the Trinity, the Neches, the Sabine, and 
one may add, the Red River of Natchitoches, the navigation of 
which is common to both Mexico and the United States. The 
Trinity River is navigable for steamboats of not more than four 
or five feet draught during the flood season to a point above the 
road from Bexar to Nacogdoches. The products of the western 
part of the department of Nacogdoches can be exported by way 
of this river. It is a pity that its banks are unhealthy for more 
than one hundred and fifty miles above its mouth. This river 
often overflows its banks for more than four leagues, and there are 
many crocodiles in it.’® 

The Neches is navigable for steamboats to the point of juncture 
with the Angelina, which is only thirty miles from Nacogdoches. 
It is also navigable as far as Teran, but only for small boats. The 
Angelina, the Attoyac and the Ayish Bayou are also navigable for 
large boats as far as the road from Natchitoches to Nacogdoches. 
The Sabine is navigable as far as fifty miles above the said road. 
It frequently overflows for more than five miles during the rainy 
season. The Red River will be of great importance if they suc- 
ceed in removing the raft that obstructs the navigation of steam- 
boats at a point eighty miles below Pecan Point. The govern- 
ment of the United States has already spent more than 150,000 
pesos in that great undertaking which will increase considerably 
the value of the neighboring lands if the final end is reached. The 
general congress of those states has just lately appropriated 100,000 
pesos for its conclusion. 


Animals 


All of Texas abounds in the same kind of game, but beaver and 
otter are more abundant in this department. There are so many 
hunters, however, that unless some measure is taken so that they 


canal. In time of rains, I have been assured that small vessels can 
pass from one to the other. The same could be done regarding the 
Brazos, which is not far from the end of the bay. Convicts could be 
employed in accomplishing both of these projects. 

*At the crossing of all Texas rivers there are today flat-ended boats 
to take travelers across in time of high water, and the price charged 
for one person varies from one real to two pesos, according to the extent 
of the flood. All the rivers in Texas are fordable in the summer, and 
very rarely is there enough water to require the use of a boat to cross 
them. 
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may be hunted only during a given season of the year, the most 
valuable fur bearing animals will be exterminated. 

Snakes and tarantulas are also the only poisonous animals found 
in this department. 

The principal birds and fowls are the same as those found in 
Bexar and the Brazos, except for the greater number of linnets and 
humming-birds seen in Nacogdoches. 


Cattle 


It is estimated that there are about fifty thousand head of cattle 
in the whole department. Their value is the same as in Brazos, 
and even lower. There are no sheep or goats, nor is the land very 
suitable for raising them. 


Hogs 


Their number exceeds sixty thousand, and I have no doubt that 
in the near future they will become another important article of 
export. 

Friendly Indians 


It is in this department that the greatest number of those In- 
dians that have emigrated from the north are to be found, and 
they are distributed as follows: the Cochates to the southeast of 
Nacogdoches, the Choctaws to the south and east, the Cadoes to 
the northeast, and the Cherokees, Sawanos [Shawnees]|, Creeks, 
Kikapoos, and Texas to the north. Each of these Indian tribes 
forms its own camp. They plant, raise cattle, and are fairly well 
civilized. In general, they are attached to the Mexican govern- 
ment, and they have addressed a petition to his excellency, the 
president, asking that he grant them lands. The report which 
accompanies the petition gives an idea of those who are friendly 
as well as of those who are at war with us in Texas. The depart- 
ment of Nacogdoches has no hostile tribes. 


Roads 


Those of this department are usually excellent even in time 
of rains, and there are houses where one may find lodgings in 
whatever direction one is traveling. 
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Rains 


They usually begin in November and last to the end of March. 
The cold is somewhat severe, and the heat is uncomfortable. The 
fall is very enjoyable, even more than the spring. 


If my estimate with regard to the area of Texas is verified and 
it should be found that it is, in fact, twenty-one thousand square 
leagues, then since its population today is twenty-one thousand 
inhabitants, not counting the peaceful and hostile Indians, there 
is one inhabitant to each square league. I intended to accompany 
this report with a map of Texas, which I have in my possession 
in order that the area of that immense territory could be better 
judged at a glance, but since this has been impossible because of 
the difficulties which are always encountered in our country in 
engraving or lithographing such works, I recommend that the 
reader secure one of those maps published in New York, which 
can be obtained in the book stores of this capital. 

At the end of this report will be found an itinerary of my 
journey from Natchitoches to this city, and likewise several tables 
showing the population, commerce, number of wild Indians, and 
other facts concerning Texas. 

I am far from believing that this report will give a complete 
idea of the territory which I have tried to describe in it, but I will 
be satisfied if, in a way, it answers the curiosity of my fellow- 
citizens and awakens in them also that spirit of speculation and 
enterprise which is so much needed. 


APPENDIX 
Itinerary—Nacogdoches to Mexico by Way of Texas 


(The numbers in the first column give the distance between 
consecutive places; those of the second column represent the total 
distance from Natchitoches. ) 
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Notes corresponding to the Itinerary: 


The letter P means that the stream i: 


dry in summer, and A. 


they affect travel 


ing. 


Ss 


S. that the water is brackish. 
the remainder of the ones the writer repeats his observations re- 
garding conditions in the different sections of Texas in so far as 


tude of the different towns has also been omitted. ] 


Table I—Imports and Exports in Texas in 1834 
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A table giving the population and the lati- 




















Total by 
Departments Imports Exports Departments Total 
i ee $ 40 ,000|$ 20 ,000/$ 60 ,000 
Brazos....... 325 ,000 275 ,000 600 ,000 
Nacogdoches. . 265 ,000 205 ,000 470 ,000 
$ 630 ,O00!$ 500 ,000/$ 1,130,000/$ 1,130,000 
Approximate estimate of trade with the interior of the republic aeons 
Brazoria, Matagorda and Copano....................... ~ 270 ,000 
$ 1,400,000 
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THE FEDERAL INDIAN POLICY IN TEXAS 
1845-1860* 
LENA CLARA KOCH 
THE INDIANS IN TEXAS AT THE TIME OF ANNEXATION 
1. Tribes and Population 


Wild, or Prairie, Indians.—There were two types of Indians in 
Texas at the time of annexation and during the early era of the 
state. These were the wild Indians, commonly called prairie In- 
dians, and the agricultural Indians, who were somewhat more set- 
tled. Of the prairie Indians, there were four main divisions and 
three lesser ones. 


Shoshonis.—The Comanches were one of the southern tribes of 
the Shoshonean stock.t. There were two great branches of the 
Comanches, the northern branch, which did not belong to Texas 
at all, and the southern branch, which were the most numerous In- 


*A thesis presented to the faculty of the graduate school of the Uni- 
versity of Texas for the degree of Master of Arts, August, 1922. 

I wish to express my appreciation and gratitude to Dr. Eugene Camp- 
bell Barker for his generous aid and encouragement in the preparation of 
this paper, and to Mr. E. W. Winkler and Mrs. Mattie Austin Hatcher 
for their help in locating material. 

LeaGoks. 
1Hodge, A Handbook of American Indians, I, 327. For convenience the 
principal tribes in Texas can be classified as follows: 


A. Wild, or Prairie, Indians 
I. Shoshonis 
1. Comanches 
a. Northern Group 
b. Southern Group 
II. Kiowas 
III. Tonkawas 
IV. Athapascans 
1. Northern Group 
2. Southern Group 
a. Apaches 
(1) Lipans 
(2) Kiowa Apaches 
(3) Mescaleros 
B. Agricultural Tribes 


I. Caddoes 
1. Northern Wichitas 
2. Southern Wichitas : 


a. Caddoes 
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dians in Texas.* There were twelve tribes of southern Comanches, 
the most important of which were the Penatekas and Quahas.* 
The Comanches were the master spirits of the prairie because 
of their number, their fine athletic physique, and their daring 
character. They lived entirely by the chase, eating mostly buffalo 
and wild horse. Their range extended as far south as the upper 
Rio Grande, the Canadian, and the Red Rivers; but in winter 
they occupied the country around the headwaters of the Brazos 
and the Trinity Rivers. Major Robert S. Neighbors, the special 
agent for the Texas Indians, in his report of March 7, 1849, gave 
the number of Comanches as 20,000, of which 4,000 were war- 
riors. He stated that it was very difficult to get the actual num- 
ber; that he had to rely on figures given him by the chiefs of the 
various tribes.° According to M. G. Lewis and P. M. Butler, 
Indian commissioners for Texas and the Southwest, the number 
of Comanches as given in their report to the United States In- 
dian commissioner was 14,300. This report was for the year 
1847, the first year after annexation.® 


Kiowas—The Kiowas were a distinct linguistic stock. They 
came from the upper Yellowstone and Missouri Rivers into Colo- 
rado and Oklahoma. Here they fought with the Comanches, who 
claimed all the country to the south. Finally they made peace, 
settled south of the Arkansas River, and formed a confederation 
with the Comanches. The Kiowas were the most blood-thirsty 


b. Towakonies 
ec. Wacoes 
d. Keechies 
e. Anadarkoes 
f. Ionies 
II. Muskogees 
1. Creeks 
a. Coashattas 
(1) Alabamas 
b. Muscogees 
III. Algonquins 
1. Delawares 
2. Shawnees 
3. Kickapoos 
*Texas Almanac, 1869, p. 158. 
‘Hodge, A Handbook of American Indians, I, 327-328. 
‘29 Cong., 2 Sess., House Doc. No. 76, p. 6. 
531 Cong., 1 Sess., Senate Doc. No. 1, p. 963. 
°29 Cong., 2 Sess., House Doc. No. 76, pp. 7-8. 
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of all the prairie tribes, and, with the Comanches, carried on con- 
stant warfare on the frontier settlements.’ A description of them 
in the Texas Almanac for 1869 supports the account in Hodge. 
They were treacherous, and much of the killing charged against 
other Indians was no doubt done by them. They were like the 
northern Comanches in habits and customs, and were often con- 
fused with them, although in figure they were taller and slenderer. 
They were sullen, less friendy and communicative than their con- 
federates, the Comanches. They usually roamed from the upper 
Arkansas to the Red River, and down it to the Cross Timber; 
but when they were on the war path, they went much farther 
south. Major Neighbors was the best authority on the Indian 
population in general, and as the estimates of the total Indian 
population varied little for different years during the early state 
era, it is best to accept his account of the number of Kiowas as 
given for March 7, 1849. There were at that time about 1,500 
souls, of which 300 were warriors.® 


Tonkawas——The Tonkawas were a prominent tribe, forming 
the Tonkawan linguistic family. During most of the nineteenth 
century they were located in southeast Texas, almost along the 
Gulf coast.*° The Tonkawas were always friendly to the Texans, 
and, in the struggle between the hostile Indians and the whites 
during early statehood, they helped the frontier troops.t The 
Tonkawas numbered about 650, including in that number about 
130 warriors.’ 


Athapascans.—The Apaches probably derived their name from 
Apachu, which means enemy, which was the Zui name for the 
Navahoes. The Apaches were 2 number of tribes that formed the 
most southerly group of the Athapascan family.'* There were 
four chief tribes of the Apaches: the Lipans, Natages, Mescaleros, 
and Jumanos.** The Apaches’ stronghold was about one hundred 


"Hodge, A Handbook of American Indians, I, 699. 

®Texas Almanac, 1869, p. 159. 

*31 Cong., 1 Sess., Senate Doc. No. 1, p. 963. 

"Hodge, A Handbook of American Indians, II, 778. 

“Texas Almanac, 1869, p. 157. 

231 Cong., 1 Sess., Senate Doc. No. 1, p. 963. 

“Hodge, A Handbook of American Indians, I, 63, 109. 

*Anna Muckleroy, “The Indian Policy of the Republic of Texas,” in 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXV, 234. 
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miles east of El Paso, in the Sacramento Mountains, just on the 
line of Texas and New Mexico.** After annexation, because of 
the forts established by the United States near their range, the 
Apaches fell back into New Mexico.*® The figures given by Major 
Neighbors, March 7, 1849, show that the Apaches ranked second 
in population; there were a total of 3,500, of whom 700 were 
warriors.** 

The Lipans, one of the most important and numerous of the 
Apache tribes, roamed from the lower Rio Grande in New Mexico 
and Mexico eastward through Texas to the Gulf Coast. The name 
was probably used to include other Apache groups, as the Kiowa 
Apaches and the Mescaleros. They made depredations against 
other Indian tribes, as well as against the white settlements.** 
There were about 500 Lipans, 100 of whom were warriors.’® 

The Kiowa Apaches were a small Athapascan tribe associated 
with the Kiowas from earliest times, but they preserved their 
distinct language. The Kiowas called them “Semat,” “thieves.” 
They had no political connection with the Apaches. They came 
with the Kiowas from the northwestern plains regions, ranged in 
the same general region with them, and their history is the same. 
In 1853 they ranged in the same great plains occupied by the 
Comanches, with whom they often joined in raiding expeditions. 
The only account of their population is for 1891, at which time 
it was 325.7° 

The Mescaleros were an Apache tribe, so named because of 
their custom of eating mescal. Their range was between the Rio 
Grande and the Pecos River in New Mexico, into the Staked 
Plains, and south into Coahuila. They were not so warlike as 
the Apaches of Arizona, but otherwise they were similar.*? 


Agricultural Tribes——The agricultural tribes were the more 
civilized Indians who, instead of roaming about, settled down and 
cultivated the soil. There were three important groups, each com- 


“Captain John Work to Major G. W. Vanvleck, March 7, 1835, Army 
Papers, 1842-1877, Texas State Library. 

Texas State Historical Association Quarterly, I, 27; IX, 53. 

731 Cong., 1 Sess., Senate Doc. No. 1, p. 963. 

“Hodge, A Handbook of American Indians, I, 768. 

31 Cong., 1 Sess., Senate Doc. No. 1, p. 963. 

Hodge, A Handbook of American Indians, I, 701-702. 

*Tbid., 846. 
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posed of a number of tribes. These Indians gave the state far less 
trouble than did the wild tribes. The three groups of Indians 
who were agriculturally inclined were the Southern Wichitas, the 
Creeks, and the Algonkins. 


Caddoes.—The Wichitas were a group of the Caddoan linguistic 
family. They, like the Comanches, consisted of two great divi- 
sions. The northern division, the Wichitas proper, resided north 
of Red River, in and north of the Wichita Mountains, and were 
considered as belonging to the United States. They were intrud- 
ers in Texas, and the worst scourge of the northern part of the 
state. The southern division of Wichitas were Texas Indians, 
and the accounts usually refer to them as Caddoes. At the time 
of annexation these tribes lived principally along the Brazos River, 
on its upper and middle courses.** The chief tribes of these 
Southern Wichitas or Caddoan Indians were the Caddoes proper, 
the Tawakonies, the Wacoes, the Keechies, the Anadarkoes, and 
the Ionies. 

The Caddoes derived their name from “Kia-dohidi-cho.” They 
were the most important and numerous, so that the term came to 
be used for most of the Texas Wichitas. 

The Tawakonies derived their name from an expression mean- 
ing “river bend among red sand hills.” Some applied to them the 
name “Three Canes,” probably a vocal equivalent of Tuacana, or 
Toucara, the name given them by a Frenchman.** These tribes 
lived chiefly on the middle courses of the Brazos and the Trinity 
Rivers during most of the nineteenth century.** 

The Wacoes were one of the divisions of the Tawakonies, indeed, 
simply some of the Tawakoni villages, it is thought. They had 
two villages on the Brazos River, in the immediate neighborhood 
of the present city of Waco, called El Quiscat and Flechazos. The 
Tawakonies and the Wacoes spoke dialects of the same language. 
They probably lived apart merely for convenience in hunting.*® 

The Keechies, or Kichais, were a Caddoan tribe closely allied 
linguistically to the Pawnees. When the United States moved the 


“Texas Almanac, 1869, p. 157; Hodge, A Handbook of American In- 
dians, II, 947. 

**Hodge, A Handbook of American Indians, I, 179; II, 701-702. 

*Tbid., II, 701-702. 

*Tbid., II, 887-888. 
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agricultural tribes to their reservation,—an account of which fol- 
lows in a succeeding chapter—the Keechies fled north and joined 
the Wichitas, whom they resembled in agriculture, house-building, 
and general customs. The only figures which the accounts give 
for them are for 1778, long before Texas became a state, at which 
time there were 100 warriors.*° 

The Anadarkoes were also a Caddoan tribe. When Texas joined 
the Union, their villages were scattered along the Brazos and 
Trinity Rivers, the general location for most of the Caddoes.** 
The reports for the early years 1846 to 1850 do not give the num- 
bers of these Indians separately. In 1851, there were 202 Ana- 
darkoes.® 

The Ionies, the only tribe remaining to be discussed, were also 
Caddoes. Their history was practically the same as that of the 
other Caddoes. In 1851, there were 113 Ionies.2® The Anadar- 
koes, Ionies, and Caddoes had intermarried and become identified 
as one people at the time of annexation, wrote Lewis and Butler 
in their report of August 8, 1846.%° 

The combined population of the Wichita tribes Major Neigh- 
bors gave, in his report previously referred to, as 2,400 souls, or 
480 warriors. These numbers included a few small bands asso- 
ciated with the main tribe.** 


Muskogees——The second main group of agricultural Indians, 
the Creeks, were a confederacy of Muskogees. The English named 
them Creeks because of the many streams in their country. The 
principal tribes of Creeks with whom the Texans were concerned 
were the Muskogees, the Coashattas, and the Alabamas.** The 
Creeks were fewer in number than the other groups, but there 
was more sympathy, a better understanding, between them and 
the white settlers. They were in many respects the most interest- 
ing of all the Texas Indians. Bancroft described them as docile, 
hospitable, warm-hearted, sober, cheerful, humorous, generous, un- 


*Tbid., I, 682-683. 

*7Tbid., I, 189. 

832 Cong., 1 Sess., Senate Doc. No. 1, 79, pp. 522-525. 

*Ibid.; Texas State Historical Association Quarterly, I, 27; IX, 53. 
*30 Cong., 1 Sess., Senate Doc. No. 171, p. 35. 

331 Cong., 1 Sess., Senate Doc. No. 1, p. 963. 

“Hodge, A Handbook of American Indians, I, 362-363. 
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selfish. Women among them were treated with consideration un- 
usual among other tribes.** 

The Coashattas, or Koasatis, were upper Creeks. They prob- 
ably came from Louisiana and spread over much of East Texas 
as far as the Trinity River. In 1820 there were about 240 located 
on the Trinity, some forty or fifty miles above the mouth of the 
river. In 1850 the number of warriors on the Trinity was esti- 
mated at 500, in two villages, Colete and Batista.** 

The Alabamas, or Alibamus, seem to have been a subdivision of 
the Coashattas, or very closely related to them. The accounts 
give no estimate of their number separate from the Creeks in 
general, except for 1890, thirty years after the time covered by 
this paper, and forty-four years after annexation. There were at 
that time 200 Alabamas in Polk County on the Trinity River.* 

The Muskogees were few in number and no special figures ap- 
pear for them; they are simply spoken of as Creeks. The total 
number of Creeks, according to the Teras Almanac for 1861, was 
400. These were chiefly Coashattas and Alabamas.*® 


Algonkins.—The Algonkins were one of the chief linguistic fam- 
ilies. The groups with which Texas was concerned were the Dela- 
wares, the Shawnees, and the Kickapoos. 


The Shawnees.—The origin of the term Shawnee is not certain, 
but it probably meant southern, designating the southern branch 
of the Algonkins. Before 1825 a large party had come to Texas 
and settled at the headwaters of the Sabine River, where they re- 
mained until 1839.7 

The Delawares derived their name from the English because of 
the river in their original country. They called themselves 
Lenape, real men, and the French called them Loups, wolves. 
The Algonkin groups in general considered the Delawares as the 
principal group among them. In 1820 two bands, or groups, of 
Shawnees and Delawares moved to Texas. In 1835 most of them 
moved to Kansas; and in 1867, to Indian Territory. Another band 
of Delawares joined the Caddoes and Wichitas in western Okla- 


’Bancroft, The North Mexican States and Texas, II, 443. 
“Hodge, A Handbook of American Indians, I, 719-720. 
*Thid., I, 43-44. 

“Texas Almanac, 1861, p. 126. 

"Hodge, A Handbook of American Indians, II, 530-536. 
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homa.** That a large number of Delawares and Shawnees were 
in Texas during the early days of the state is evident from several 
reports. J. R. Baylor, an agent for the Indians, in an account 
of an attack on the Comanches in October, 1855, mentioned the 
fact that a party of Delawares attacked and defeated the Co- 
manches, recovered stolen horses, and learned of the enemy’s plans 
of theft and murder. The Delawares were friendly to the whites 
and assisted them against hostile Indians, as appears in this and 
succeeding accounts.*® Neighbors’ report for 1849 gives the num- 
ber of Delawares and Shawnees together as 650, or 130 warriors.*® 

The Kickapoos, the only Indians remaining for discussion, are 
hardly considered as Texan Indians, and the population reports 
do not include them. They did, however, live in Texas for a few 
years, and caused so much trouble that it seems they should be 
classified as wild tribes, rather than as civilized Indians. The 
Kickapoos were either a division of the Shawnees, or very closely 
related to them. In 1852 a large party of them came to Texas, 
and after a time went to Mexico.*t The writer has been unable 
to find any account of the length of time the Kickapoos spent in 
Texas accept that given by the Texas Almanac for 1869, which 
stated that they properly belonged to the Indian reservation in 
Kansas, but that they had been living in Mexico since 1864.** 

In discussing the general range of all the Texas Indians, Major 
Neighbors said that they roamed from Red River to the Rio 
Grande, and that in winter they sought shelter in the upper Cross 
Timbers of Texas, between the headwaters of the Colorado River 
and the Wichita Mountains.** For the general population of all 
the tribes of Texas, there are several estimates. Lewis and Butler 
gave the number as 21,400 in their report for 1846-1847.4* Major 
Neighbors in his report to Major General W. J. Worth of the 
United States Army stationed at headquarters, San Antonio, 
Texas, gave the number of Indians as 29,575, of which 5,915 were 


87bid., I, 385. 

*J. R. Baylor to Neighbors, October 7, 1855. Indian Affairs, 1845-1860, 
Texas State Library. 
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warriors. This report was made March 7, 1849, three years after 
annexation.*® According to the United States Census Report for 
1850, there were 29,000 Indians in Texas out of a total of 400,764 
Indians for the whole United States.*® 


2. The White Population and the Frontier Line 


Two years before annexation the white population of the state 
was 140,000, according to a speech on the treaty of annexation 
made by Mr. Miller, congressman from New Jersey.** The seventh 
census of the United States gives the population for 1850 four 
years after annexation. The number of whites was then 154,034; 
the free negro population was 397; and the number of slaves, 
58,161, making a total of 212,592.48 The writer has given the 
negro population as well as the white with a view of giving as 
clear an idea as possible of the density of the population and of 
the extent to which Texas had become settled. The population of 
Texas grew very rapidly during the first years of statehood, for 
in 1860 it amounted to 422,000 whites and 180,000 slaves.*® This 
was a total of 602,000. 

It is hardly possible to determine the frontier line exactly, 
largely because it was constantly changing. Before the year 1846, 
only thirty-six counties had been organized; by 1860, there were 
one hundred and nineteen organized counties in Texas.°° Mr. 
E. W. Winkler shows the rapid growth of Texas for the decade 
1848-1858, by giving the new counties organized each year, both 
names and numbers.®! The writer gives here the number for 


each year: a 
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*U. S. Census Report, 1850, p. xciv. 
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There were settlements in West Texas in spots; a good number 
in the Rio Grande Valley; but West Texas was very sparsely set- 
tled. Long before 1850 Brownsville, Laredo, Corpus Christi, and 
Rio Grande City had all been settled.°* Between the Mexican 
War and the Civil War, the frontier extended up Red River as 
far as Cooke County and across the Brazos a little above Waco. 
The Panhandle with a large part of West Texas was practically 
an unknown country.** The frontier during this fourteen-year 
period of the state’s development may be described by a line drawn 
a little to the west of four leading settlements or towns—San 
Antonio, Austin, Waco, and Fort Worth.*4 From the location of 
this line, it is evident that the bulk of the population was in 
Southeast Texas. 


3. The Policy of the Republic 


Before taking up the discussion of the policy of the national 
government as it was applied to the state of Texas, it may be well 
to review briefly the policy of the republic of Texas. When Texas 
became independent of Mexico, one of the gravest problems was 
the adjustment of her relations with the Indians. The policy of 
the republic changed with almost every administration. 

General Sam Houston, the first regular president of the repub- 
lic, recommended in his inaugural address that the government 
secure the friendship of the Indians by treaties and commerce. 
This peace policy, he believed, would be the least expensive, as 
well as the most humane; and during his administration, October, 


"Texas State Gazette, June 8, July 27, 1850; Bancroft, The North Mez- 
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1836, to December, 1838, he did all that he could to conciliate the 
Indians.°> Houston had lived among the Indians, and loved and 
trusted them. He had the Indians’ viewpoint, and felt that their 
claims were just.°® 

President Lamar’s attitude toward the Indians was uncompro- 
mising; he advocated expulsion or extermination, declaring that 
leniency toward the red men was responsible for outrages com- 
mitted by them.** He said in his first message to Congress: “As 
long as we continue to exhibit our mercy without showing our 
strength, so long will the Indian continue to bloody the tomahawk, 
and move onward in the work of rapacity and slaughter.”°* 

When Houston entered on his second administration, December, 
1841, the government returned to the policy of “peace, friendship, 
and commerce.” Since David G. Burnet, under whom the re- 
public began its life, and Anson Jones, under whom it came to a 
close, held essentially the same policy that Houston held, it will 
not be necessary to consider their administrations. 

Concerning the results of these two policies, it is well, perhaps, 
to quote the conclusions given by Miss Muckleroy. Lamar’s policy 
resulted in: 

(1) Opening up to the settlers the valuable Cherokee lands in 
East Texas ;°° (2) extending the western frontier and rendering it 
safer for the emigrant; (3) establishing in Texas the principle of 
removing the native and friendly tribes to reservations; and (4) 
forcing the Indians to realize the growing power of the republic.*° 

Houston’s policy, according to the same writer, “resulted: (1) 
in the successful negotiation of treaties with all the Indian tribes; 
(2) in the establishment of the trading houses; (3) in the reduc- 
tion of Indian disturbances on the frontier, and the consequent 
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need for less protection; and (4) in the great reduction of the 
cost of Indian relations.’* 

It is very difficult, if not impossible, to say in what manner and 
to what extent the Indian policy of the republic influenced the 
policy of the state. While Texas was independent and not con- 
nected by any bonds to another nation, she was free to adopt and 
pursue any policy that she deemed best; but when she became a 
sister state in the Union, the situation changed. As a member 
of the Federal Union, Texas had no policy of her own; she 
accepted the extension of the Federal policy over her domain. 
The central government assumed all responsibility in regard to 
the Indian question, as will appear throughout this paper; and 
Texas, being most vitally concerned, assisted the general govern- 
ment in executing her policy. The purpose of this thesis is to 
describe the federal policy as it was applied to Texas, and to show 
how the state government assisted the nation in her efforts to 
administer her Indian affairs. 

(Continued. ) 
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THE BRYAN-HAYES CORRESPONDENCE 
EDITED BY E. W. WINKLER 
XIV 
BRYAN TO HAYES 


Galveston, May 12th, 1880. 
Dear Rud: 

I received your letter of the 1st inst some days since. I de- 
layed responding to ascertain whether I could accept your kind 
offer. I telegraphed you as soon as I made up my mind to de- 
cline. And I declined simply because I saw more money going 
out than coming in by accepting, & this my financial condition 
forbade, (on account of my children & my own peace of mind.) 
I should have enjoyed the visit, especially with my daughter, to 
you & Mrs Hayes. But in my old age from sterne necessity, I 
have learned self-denial; I say this much, because I do not want 
you to suppose I do not appreciate your consideration, or that 
Section or party had anything to do with my declination. The 
truth is, my visits to you have been accompanied with an uneasy 
feeling that they subjected you to criticism from some of your 
party (& that some of your friends felt this) who were disposed 
to make objections wherever they could find an imaginary hook. 
Not that I felt J was prejudiced thereby, for on the contrary by 
the association I was publicly honored. 

Your term of service will in a short time expire, unless you 
by the complications that may arise in the Chicago Convention 
should be nominated again. I do not expect your nomination; 
on the contrary, I think the chances are against it. Yet, I would 
not be surprised at such an event. I think it more probable that 
if you carry out as far as you can the policy you started with you 
may be in the field four years hence. To achieve the latter, I 
would (as one friend talks to another) say, let your policy be 
most liberal & conservative, Constitutional & non sectional. Make 
the public see this, & that in bestowal of office your appointments 
are made for the good of the country, & from among the people 
whose interests & feelings are to be immediately affected 
by the acts of the official. The people have a right to expect 
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this, & it is but the discharge of duty to do it. But it has been 
so often departed from since the close of the war, that the Presi- 
dent who does it will be commended for it; if not now, most 
certainly when you are out of office & the comparison made. 

With sincere regards to Mrs Hayes & family 

I am your true friend 
Guy M Bryan 
Write me when you can. 


BRYAN TO HAYES 


Dear Rud: Galveston, July 14th, 1880. 

I am glad that today I received with your “Kindest regards” 
a copy of your speech at Yale.** I was thinking of writing to 
you to ask you to explain the important part of it as published 
in some of the Northern papers, but when I received the copy 
with your endorsement, your meaning was evident. The papers 
by change of a word or phrase may grossly misrepresent one on 
a most important occasion or question. 

I had looked forward to the contingency that occured at Chi- 
cago— the lock in Convention— ‘My hope was that then Ohio 
would have brought you out. You would have run better than 
Garfield will. As it is, Hancock will be our next President. My 
great desire is and has been for promoting pacification. I think 
the Democracy has made the best selection to effect this. The 
bloody shirt should be furled; the South desires it in the right 
spirit and in good faith. And the true men of the North should 
recognize this spirit, and for the sake of country not turn from 
it, and make it cause for objection and abuse, and denial of the 
sincerity of their act, or offering. 

I have always given you credit for holding sincerely this de- 
sire, and your speech at Yale comes in good time. I hope it may 
be published generally. I am sorry that Garfield (or any one 
but yourself) should have been selected from Ohio, for it will in- 
terfere with your prospects next time (especially if he should be 
elected). You told me when I was with you that we should 
select for our Candidate Gen’l Hancock, and you wrote me not 
long before the convention that we ought to nominate Hancock 


“Remarks of Rutherford B. Hayes, President of the United States, at 
the Yale College Alumni Dinner, July 1, 1880. 
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or Bayard. I wrote you that Texas preferred these two; her votes 
in Convention showed this. 

In March next you go out of office, but for the Louisiana ap- 
pointments your administration would be regarded by the South 
as stainless, and in the White House she regards you and Mrs. 
Hayes as wearing the white flower of a blameless life, sending 
its fragrant oders all over the land. 

My regret has been greater than you can know that my em- 
barrassed pecuniary condition has prevented me from being at 
Washington during the Congresses, helping in a quiet way bring- 
ing you and Southern members closer together, so that they could 
know and trust you. There is a peculiar atmosphere that sur- 
rounds those in high authority, especially the President, that 
cannot be dispersed by any one but true friends. With wisdom, 
patriotism and judgment when confided in, [they] can open eyes 
and ears, and enlighten minds of those in power, and such friends 
are invaluable to the conscientious, just and patriotic ruler. 
True, you have had Webb and Rogers, faithful, intelligent, de- 
voted, but they were and are from your party and from the 
North, having a bias perhaps insensible to themselves. I write 
this now when nearly all has passed and when soon you like my- 
self will be a private citizen. If you will permit me to suggest 
for your good, let the residue of your administration show forth 
in efforts the principles of the beginning of your administration 
and the speech at Yale, whenever you can make the occasion to 
do so. If I can make my arrangements to do so, I wish to visit 
my daughter this summer. Yellow fever has appeared it is said 
in N. O. 

With sincere regards to Mrs. Hayes and your family I am, as 
ever, your friend, 

Guy M. Bryan 

P. S. How did Kenyon affairs go off. I should like to have 
been there with you and Jones. Give my love to “old Trow.” 


BRYAN TO HAYES 


Brazoria County, Texas, 
Dear Rud: August 18, 1880. 
I came here directly after I received your letter, and I have 
been by the bedside of my sick son Willie since. He has barely 
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escaped with life; he is sitting up and is now safe. I regret 
that I shall not see you if I go on to Hollins next month. I 
hope that you and yours may ever feel that I think you tried to 
do your duty while President to the whole country. In great 
haste as ever yours, 

Guy M. Bryan. 


BRYAN TO HAYES 
Galveston Dec 8th/80 
Dear Rud: 

I have just returned home after an absence of some weeks in 
the country. I have read your address at Cleveland which you 
sent me “with kind wishes” &e. Its tone in regard to the South 
is kindly & pacific, but what do you mean by “mistaken men of 
the South”? Had you been the nominee of the Convention, with 
your principles as I understand them, I should have supported 
you. Your message though long I have just read to the end; it 
is from your standpoint unobjectionable; most of it I approve & 
admire. The fifteenth Amendment is & has been observed in 
Texas so far as Democrats are concerned—no matter what your 
information may be to the contrary. I enclose you a slip from 
(a Republican) Brazoria paper,*’ where an ignorant negro has 
been elected to office, & the deputy performs all the work. Negroes 
fill other offices & are Members of the Legislature. 

The solid South does not mean hatred or rather bad feeling for 
the North—it simply means protection against oppression. The 
people of the South eagerly desire peace, friendship & fraternal 
relations, socially as well as commercially with the people of the 
North; they earnestly desire the latter to come among them, & 
to become citizens & help them rebuild their waste places, & to 
enjoy their political opinions whatever they may be. “Fools 
Errand” does not represent the general truth any more than did 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” If there were “Klu Klux” they were in 
localities; I never heard of any in Texas. I said solid South 
meant relief from oppression—that is “Home Rule’—free from 
Carpet-baggers & low men in office. Home Rule was what the 
Democrats North have contended for, hence the Southern people 

“Cutting from paper: “Our young friend M. W. Carlton has been 


appointed deputy for D. G. Shepard, the colored country clerk, and will 
now be a citizen of Brazoria.” 
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uiter their severe experience clung to Democracy. No matter how 
pure, conservative & reliable a person might be South, unless he 
was a Republican he could not get office from a Republican Ad- 
ministration. It is true you advocated a different policy, & even 
took a conservative Democrat into your Cabinet & induced the 
people of the South to believe that you would appoint Democrats 
to office—But your party forced you to give way, but knowing 
you as I do, & the circumstances surrounding you, I have ever 
stood by you & defended you, for it was not your fault, but the 
exigencies of the times. Yet, had you held out you would have 
secured your election four years hence by the people of the States, 
& secured in my opinion a triumph, greater than that ever be- 
stowed by Romans upon those, who “stood by the State.” I want 
you as soon as you have leisure to write me. 

Mr. O 
He will 


Customs of this port to succeed Pease, who he says has sent in 


le of this city wants me to speak a good word for him. 


| 


brought before you for appointment of Collector of 


his resignation to take effect on Ist of January next. 

Mr. Ogle is a Republican, has been such since the war, & re- 
sided in Texas before the war. He is a Deacon in the Baptist 
Church, & so far as I know is a correct man; he is not an edu- 
cated man, but is a practical man of large common sense, & as 
] know one of your earliest friends, when your name was talked 
of first for nomination at Cincinnati. If you are going to appoint 
no one out of your party, I think he would do as well as any one 
I know in your party living here. 

When I took on Hally to Hollins Institute, Roanoke Co., Va., 
to place her with her sister, on my return to Texas, I would have 
called by to see you & family had you returned from the Pacific 
Coast. 

My girls are away from me which gives me pain; my bright 
and good boy Guy (in a few days will be nine years of age) is 
here; Willie is on the Brazos working with his own hands for a 
support on a sugar farm of his Cousins. I long for the time 
when I can be pecuniarily able to get them all together, & with 
them spend my declining years. With best wishes to you, Mrs 
Hayes & your family, | am 

As ever sincerely 
Guy M Bryan 
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I heard that Mrs. Hayes had lost her brother at Freemont. Is 
this true? I omitted when I wrote last to tell you of the death 
of Col Thomas M Jack who died last August with pneumonia. 
His death was a great affliction to us, and to many throughout 
the State. My wife, Col Jack & Mrs. Jack having gone leaves 
only Mrs Ballinger remaining of that family. Miss Betty remains 
a staunch friend of yours & Mrs. Hayes—the Ballinger family are 
well. If you can help the improvement of the mouth of the 
Brazos | River] I hope you will do so. Board of Engineers in 
their report recommend $100,000. Please help this with a good 
word when you can as it may need friends. A place of refuge is 
as much needed on our coast as [on] the Pacific. It is however 
a favorite measure of Jones, & he may stand well with you as he 
got the Republican vote. If you have time write me. I have 


some of your old letters—would you like to see them ? 


HAYES TO BRYAN 
Personal 
Executive Mansion, 
Washington. 
14 Dee 1880 
My dear Guy: 

I am glad you like the speech and message. The phrase “mis- 
taken men of the South” was not obscure to the persons who 
heard it. It meant the men who fought against the Union—not 
specially the supporters of Hancock, for their support of him. 
Patriotic as he is, now—since the truth is known about the forgery 
and perjury of the very leader of his campaign in the North, one 
can only be supremely grateful that their crimes failed of com- 
plete success. They did succeed in carrying three States, viz 
N. J., Calit., & Nev. But I willingly cover it up. Ignorance is 
bad, as you find in your old County, and as I find in my own 
Town, but it is leather and prunella compared to having Barkum, 
Hewitt, & Co as our leaders in the Government of the Nation. 

The collectorship has not yet been much considered. I shall 
be glad to know the facts. 

We are now in the hubbub of what in Washington is called 
‘social life,’ and are full of things official and semi-official. Birch 
is at Toledo in the law. Webb is preparing our home for us at 
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Fremont. Rud is here as my personal aid (not an office) and 
the little folks are in the mysteries of school. 
As ever 
R. B. Hayes 
BRYAN TO HAYES 

Galveston December 22nd 1880 
Personal 
Dear Rud: 

In reply to yours of the 14th inst | have to say that when you 
say, “The phrase ‘mistaken men of the South’, was not obscure 
to the persons who heard it. It meant the men who fought against 
the Union,” &c., | think you mistook the spirit of my inquiry. 
I asked simply for information, for 1 wished to believe my infer- 
ence that you meant the mistake made by men of the South, was 
in their supposition that the Republicans in the late elections had 
the desire, or intention to carry out the views of the “Stalwarths,” 
& not to perpetuate your policy of pacification & administration 
of the laws—& in consequence “was Solid.” I did not put the 
question with any partisan or sectional feeling but in that of per- 
sonal friendship, with right mind & feelings. 

As to the comparison made by you as to the condition of affairs 
at your home & Brazoria County, I do not think it a valid one 
in the sense spoken of by me, unless our theory of government is 
a failure. As for the “forgery & perjury of the leaders in the 
North” you refer to—this was done by Northern & not Southern 
men. All right minded men North & South condemn forgery & 
perjury no matter by whom done. I have no doubt that corrupt 
men can be found in both parties, but the whole should not be 
condemned for the sins of a part. I wish we could get back to 
old ruts again. I am an old man out of politics, but I am sin- 
cerely desirous to see peace & good will restored again between 
the sections. You say that you “will be glad to know the facts” 
in regard to the Collectorship.” I may not take your meaning. 
Gov Pease’s resignation took me by surprise; he has led me to 
suppose his resignation was in consequence of his desire to return 
to his home. I did not know who were the applicants for the 
office when I mentioned Mr Ogle’s name. He requested me to say 
a good word for him, & I did so. He is regarded as a good citizen 
& sensible man, & in politics a conservative but decided Republican. 
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Messrs Shephard & Stevenson are Carpet-baggers. Gov Davis you 
know. He is intelligent, honest & an old citizen of Texas, but 
I do not think has much of friendship for you. Gov Pease in- 
formed me that the office was a good one, paying when he came 
here $3000, now $4500. I would be obliged to you if you can 
arrange with Genl Garfield to keep my brother Austin in office. 
I think the people of Brenham irrespective of party would endorse 
him, & desire his retention. Some individuals who want the office 
might raise objections but I think no one else. 
With kind regards to Mrs Hayes & your family 
I am as ever Yours 
Guy M Bryan 


P.S. Ihave written you disinterestedly as I have always done. 
Would that you had had more such friends. Your administration 
will live in history as a good one. You will leave the White House 
with a record that you can be proud of. May Garfield do as well. 
Under no circumstances appoint A. J. Evans to judicial office 
of any kind. 

HAYES TO BRYAN 
Executive Mansion, 
Washington. 
1 Jan 1881 
My dear Guy: 

I write vou this before breakfast—my first of the New Year— 
to say “a happy New Year to you.” It finds us all well, and with 
hopes and condition that make gratitude a duty. 

I have no doubt I can arrange to secure Austin Bryan his 
place. I shall certainly try to do so, and shall take great pleasure 
in doing it. I note what you say of A. J. Evans. Davis has 
been and is no doubt as you say, but his honesty and capacity and 
Union record are strong claims. 

No body ever left the Presidency with less regret, less disap- 
pointment, fewer heart burnings, or more general content with 
the result of his term, (in his own heart I mean), than I do. 
Full of difficulty and trouble at first I now find myself on smooth 
waters and under bright skies. 

With best wishes for you and yours 

As ever sincerely 


R B Hayes 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Legends of Texas. J. Frank Dobie, Editor. Publications of the 
Texas Folk-Lore Society, Vol. I1I. University of Texas 
Press. Pp. X, 279. (Price, Paper $1.50, Cloth $2.50.) 


Occasionally a book appears which is immediately recognized as 
of fundamental, and therefore, of permanent value. The Legends 
of Texas, Vol. III of the Texas Folk-Lore Society publication, is 
such a book. J. Frank Dobie, formerly of the English faculty of 
the University of Texas but now chairman of the English De- 
partment of the Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma, spent three years in compiling and editing the legends 
incorporated in this book. There are some eighty of them by near 
half as many contributors. Professor Dobie himself has made the 
largest and most important contributions. 

It was the editor’s first purpose to gather legends of buried 
treasure only, but, as often happens, the work grew beyond the 
bounds of original intentions, and resulted in five distinct and 
separate groups, as follows: (1) Legends of Buried Treasure and 
Lost Mines; (2) Legends of the Supernatural; (3) Legends of 
Lovers; (4) Origins of Texas Flowers, Names and Streams; (5) 
Miscellaneous Legends. 

The first group is by far the largest and most important, occu- 
pying more than twice the space devoted to all the others com- 
bined. It is with this group, too, that Professor Dobie has taken 
the greatest pains. He has included representative legends from 
all sections of the state, from the Panhandle to Point Isabel, but 
he finds the legendary center of gravity resting, so to speak, in 
the “Llano and San Saba country.” 


“The legends of buried treasure and lost mines,” says Professor 
Dobie, “are arranged according to place. The geographic center 
of such legends in Texas is the Llano and San Saba country. 
Hence the legends of that region have been put first; then come in 
order those to the south as far as Brownsville, those of the west 
clear to the Guadalupe mountains, those of the north against Red 
tiver, those of the eastern part of the state, and finally those of 
the south-central and east.” 


It would take some study on the part of the reader to discover 
the reason, other than mere convenience, for this geographical 
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classification. There is a striking similarity among all the legends; 
or perhaps, it would be better to say that there is nothing peculiarly 
sectional about any of them, save those of the Gulf region. 

Preceding the hundred pages of treasure legends, the editor has 
an able and scholarly article in which he undertakes “An Inquiry 
Into the Sources of Treasure Legends of Texas.” This article, 
buttressed by an array of footnotes which sometimes covers more 
than a third of the page, sets forth the various sources from which 
legends of buried treasure in Texas may have sprung. Professor 
Dobie finds that the “ultimate source” of the people’s legends of 
buried gold and hidden silver is Spanish. He points out that the 
actual basis for Spanish and Mexican wealth in Texas is very 
weak, both Spaniards and Mexicans having been always hard up 
in Texas, and having maintained themselves in it chiefly for mili- 
tary purposes. Nevertheless the Spaniards in America connote 
gold seekers, and where there are seekers for it there will be gold, 
at least in the minds of men. The Mexicans, who inherited the 
Spanish reputation and tradition, continued the idea that there 
was gold about. Professor Dobie makes his point perfectly clear 
when he says, “I do not mean to assert that the treasure legend 
is peculiar to the Spanish-tempered Southwest; I do mean to 
assert that the treasure legends of this Southwest are peculiarly 
of Spanish origin.” 

Another source from which legends spring, says Professor Dobie, 
is the discovery of gold in California. But the most fertile source 
is doubtless those figments of the human heart and mind, hope 
and credulity, which have given rise to a lively traffic in maps, 
platas, and verbal directions for locating lost treasure. Finally, 
Professor Dobie declares that occasionally some buried treasure 
is brought to light and he so declares after thumbing all the docu- 
ments, writing hundreds of letters, and making himself the highly 


} 


| house for Texas legends. In the end he seems 


valuable clearing 

to be somewhat more credulous than his co-laborers. At least he 

is the only one among them who claims knowledge of buried treas- 

ure. “I myself,” he declares, “know of a few small find | 
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the country could be recorded.” Thus is legend bolstered up by 
the student of legend; thus does one who has every reason for 
incredulity remain credulous. Professor Dobie nowhere claims, 
however, that any treasure hunter ever found treasure. Neither 
the lucky Atascosan nor the Frio hog was looking for coin at the 
time he found it. Of course the editor’s point is that these acci- 
dental finds hearten and encourage the real seekers. Professor 
Dobie failed to mention in his article on the sources of legend, the 
Gulf pirates headed by Lafitte, who sowed the coast country with 
a great crop of treasure legends, several of which find a place in 
the book. 

All efforts at scholarship and scientific analysis sink insignifi- 
cantly in comparison with the legends themselves. Surely the 
legend is the thing, each bearing within itself evidence of its 
source. Scholars may paw over these legends for centuries yet 
to come without adding much to their value. The imperishable 
service is that of bringing them together between the covers of a 
book where they may remain for future generations to read and 
to enjoy. 

In the space of a review it would be impossible to give an ade- 
quate notion of the variety and richness of this, the most remark- 
able and noteworthy collection of Texas folk-lore yet made. The 
excerpts and condensations that follow may serve to give some 
idea of the general excellence of the book as a whole. 

R. E. Sherrill’s “Lost Copper Mine and Spanish Gold” may be 
taken as representative of the first group, i. e., buried treasure. 
This is the story, told straight away in the first person, of a 
treasure hunt in Haskell County which culminated in or about 
1908 with the uncovering of the famous “spider rock” which bore 
upon its face the key to the buried treasure. The rock was found 
through the instrumentality of a Mexican herder who joined the 
undertaking only on condition that he share the proceeds of the 
hunt. After the discovery of spider rock the digging began in 
which more than an acre of ground was turned up. The searchers 
found, in addition to the spider rock, a number of relics and some 
gold buttons which for some time remained on exhibition in a 
Haskell drug store. It is thought by some that the Mexican (the 
wily Mexican) did not tell all he knew and that he returned later 
and secretly removed the treasure that others so diligently sought. 
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Under the supernatural the “Legend of Stampede Mesa,” by 
John R. Craddock stands out mesa-like. It is not so remarkable 
within itself as it is for the manner in which it is told. Young 
Craddock shows in this, as in former contributions, a real gift for 
a literary expression that conveys the subtle spirit of the subject 
he has in hand. 

Jean Lafitte holds the place of honor in the pirate group. Miss 
Julia Beazley, in “The Uneasy Ghost of Lafitte,” tells of the 
meandering of the pirate’s ghost up and down the Gulf shore in 
search of someone who will assist him in expiating the burden of 
many crimes in return for his hidden gold. Up to the present 
time many have been called but none chosen. 

The fifth group gives various legends regarding the origins of 
names. Victor J. Smith tells briefly “How Dead Horse Canyon 
Got Its Name.” An exploring party along the Rio Grande came 
to a place where they would either have to make a wide detour 
from the river or abandon their horses and proceed on foot or by 
rafts. They decided on the latter course, killed their horses to 
keep them from falling into the hands of hostile Indians and left 
their bones to bleach in the canyon which came to bear the name, 
Dead Horse Canyon. 

The miscellaneous group contains the legend of the Horn Wor- 
shippers, by L. D. Bertillion. It is the story of the Owner of the 
World who lives in the great horn room of the horn palace, where 
in the final day a soulless one will touch the magic sceptre that 
lies in the great horn in the horn room of the horn palace. 
“Finally when the horn is touched, it will rise into space and draw 
all those who worshipped in full faith to the great horn worship 
above, where manual labor and death shall be forever unknown.” 
What would not Gabriel give for such a trumpet! 

This collection of folk-lore cannot but prove of interest to all 
readers of Texas history or literature. No collection of Texana 
will be complete without these legends. The historian will find in 
them the spirit and the temper of the people expressed in legends; 
the student of literature will find here the very sources of litera- 
ture; while the creators of literature will find material ready to 
stimulate and inspire them, according to their abilities and imag- 
inations, to portray the life and the aspirations—for what are 
legends but folk-aspirations made anonymously articulate ?—of the 
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people. Professor J. Frank Dobie has rendered no small service 
in collecting and editing this material. W. P. Wess. 





History of the American Frontier—1763-1893. By Frederick L. 
Paxson, Ph. D., Professor of History in the University of 
Wisconsin. (Houghton-Mifflin Company, Boston, 1924. 
Pp. xvii, 598.) 

In the thirty-odd years that have elapsed since Turner founded 
what may be termed the school of western history by the publication 
of his famous essay on the significance of the frontier in Amer- 
ican history, special investigators have been busy in archives and 
among manuscripts working out the details of the story. It has 
remained for Professor Paxson to make the first attempt at a com- 
plete history of the frontier. “The time is ripe,” says the author 
in his preface, “for this synthesis, in which an attempt is made to 
show the proportions of the whole story.” 

The heavy volume consisting of fifty-nine chapters will doubt- 
less attract more attention and more comment among historians 
than any other single volume of the year. The very eagerness 
with which it has been anticipated will guarantee it much com- 
mendation and a considerable amount of criticism. The assiduity 
with which students of Western history have plied their trade will 
perhaps subject it to more expert criticism than most books re- 
ceive. Since Professor Paxson has undertaken to write a general 
work, covering the whole field, he will be fired upon by the special 
investigators all along the line. 

In the first place, it is quite evident that this book is intended 
as a college text-book on the American frontier. As such it will 
mect a real need and a ready acceptance. The wide popular de- 
mand for a knowledge of the American frontier, for a knowledge 
of origins and beginnings of American life, not on the Atlantic 
coast alone but in every section, makes the demand for this book 
immediate. As a business adventure it will doubtless prove a 
success. 

When one undertakes an analysis of the genuine and actual 
value of a pioneer work, such as Professor Paxson’s undoubtedly 
is, one is hampered by the very magnitude of the task. It has 
been freely predicted by historians that the last effort at a com- 
prehensive history of America by a single man has been made. 
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All future comprehensive histories will be the result of the united 
efforts of an association of scholars, an example of which is found 
in the American Nation Series. As one examines the scope and 
treatment of this history of the frontier, one wonders if the same 
will not hold true of it, if in other words, the task of writing the 
history of the American frontier is not too great for one man. 
The book covers the period from 1763, when England emerged 
victorious from the French and Indian War with an immense ter- 
ritory on her hands, to 1912, when Arizona, the last of the forty- 
eight states, was admitted to the Union. Temporally, then, the 
work extends from the first acquisition of territory beyond the 
limits of the original thirteen colonies to the admission of the last 
block of this territory into the Union as a state; territorially, the 
scope of the work includes all that area lying beyond the “Proc- 
lamation Line” of 1763. The principle that applies to the whole 
applies in turn to the parts: the author deals with each region 
from the time it was acquired by the United States until it is 
admitted to the sisterhood of states—once admitted, he is through 
with it. There are chapters, for example, on “The Forks of the 
Ohio,” “The Shenandoah Country and the Tennessee,” “The First 
New States,” and “The Border States: Michigan and Kansas.” 
But there are also topical chapters, dealing particularly with prob- 
lems pertaining to the national government and national policies, 
such for example as “The National Land System,” “The Bonds of 
Unity,” dealing with roads and rivers as means of transportation, 
and “Public Land Reform.” This territorial and topical treat- 
ment moves chronologically across the country from east to west, 
without any apparent unifying principle save a certain adherence 
to the problems of unadmitted American territory. The book is 
more than a compilation, much more; it is less than an interpre- 
tation; it is, as the author states, a synthesis, yet lacking in that 
essential quality of unity which the term synthesis implies, and 
which makes of a true historical synthesis also an interpretation. 
Furthermore, the author has made the events of general Amer- 
ican history pay heavy tribute to his title. Indian wars, Jeffer- 
sonian Democracy, the Purchase of Louisiana, the War of 1812, 
the Cotton Kingdom, the Missouri Compromise controversy, Jack- 
sonian Democracy, the Mississippi Valley Boom, the Independent 
State of Texas, the War with Mexico, Railroad Development, the 
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Mineral Empire, are all important phases of American frontier 
development. Without doubt they are so, but they find their place 
as such in a general history. The reader of the chapter on “Mis- 
souri: The New Sectionalism” is not fully convinced that he is 
reading frontier history. He is reading conventional American 
history. The same may be said of “The War with Mexico,” or of 
“The Independent State of Texas.” Perhaps a certain amount of 
old wine must go into the new bottle, but the fact that the bottle 
is new should not obscure the nature of the contents. 

It is within the individual chapters rather than in the general 
plan of the book that the excellent qualities of the author become 
apparent. Flashes of historical insight are presented with remark- 
able clarity and convincingness. In the first chapter the author 
states the influence that geography exerted on the inland migra- 
tions. He points out that prior to 1763 the spread of population 
up the Atlantic slope corresponded to the contour of the country, 
the falls line forming the dividing line between two areas. The 
consequences are set forth as follows: 


The falls line that can be shown on the map, connecting the 
lowest break to navigation in the several streams, follows the meet- 
ing line of the piedmont and the coastal plain, and separates two 
social areas as well as two geological. Below the falls line each 
colony kept to itself, and each river valley constituted a separate 
cell in which to generate British institutions in a new world. 
Above the falls line there was less marked separation, and a grow- 
ing tendency for the outlying settlers to form acquaintance and 
contacts as readily with their neighbors on either side as with their 
relatives down stream. : 

It was a characteristic of the Appalachian valleys that they 
stayed the course of westward advance, and distributed north and 
south the families that ascended above the falls into the piedmont 
and the mountains. . . . The provincial attribute of every 
group was checked somewhat by the hostile attitude of other 
groups. The common qualities and experiences inherent in a 
struggle for livelihood in the wilderness built up for them a uni- 
versal background of immediate needs. The children of the first 
entrants soon began to intermarry, for family life began early on 
the frontier, and the economical unit was neither the spinster 
nor the laborer, but the married couple. The divergent and con- 
tradictory traits with which the colonials came into the meiting 
pot of the interior valleys were speedily submerged in the common 
nationality. Here, with the mingling of the social streams, the 
American character seems to have been born. (Pp. 6f.) 
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The definition of the frontier is a splendid bit of analysis and 
presentation : 


The American frontier was a line, a region, or a process, accord- 
ing to the context in which the word is used. As a process, its 
most significant meaning is found. A universal common task was 
impressing its standardizing influence upon all the people who 
came within its reach. Everywhere on the frontier civilization 
was being manufactured out of raw material and personnel. Few 
persons came to the frontier except to make homes for themselves, 
and to stake their hardihood and fortune against the chances of 
isolation and hardship. . . . For the interval between two 
generations, in any frontier region, the typical life was that 
of the frontier farmer clearing his fields and building his cabins. 
The immediate family need came ilrst, then came the group— 
the school and the church, local government and statehood— 
and the crafts of industrial supply followed the more primitive 
ones of agriculture. . . . In the multiple repetition of this 
at every crossroads in America, through nearly three centuries, 
each generation has in turn been able to challenge the social values 
of the common heritage, and to modify its institutions to fit the 
shifting need. History has here more nearly repeated itself than 
in the other experiences of the past. This was a social labora- 
tory for the mixed races that thronged the continent. The fron- 
tier process and its consequences give the special meaning to 
American life. (P. 43.) 

There are numerous other passages worthy of quotation. Chapter 
XVII, “The Bonds of Unity,” is especially clear and illuminating 
on the influence of roads and rivers in the development of the West 
and of the national spirit. There are many others equally as good. 

In so much that is excellent one may be permitted to call atten- 
tion to apparent shortcomings and imperfections. The author 
could have made his book much more serviceable to teachers and 
advanced students by supplying more footnotes and a bibliography. 
There is almost no clue to the use made of manuscripts, of news- 
papers, or, most important of all, of government documents, the 
richest of all sources on the American West. The student of fron- 
tier and western history desires not only information, but the 
sources from which it came. 

Certain chapters are not thoroughly convincing. It is too much 
to expect one man to write as a master on a subject so extensive, 
ieve- 


but once he embarks on the effort he must abide by his aci 
ment rather than by his courage of undertaking. The chapter on 
the Cotton Kingdom is excellent in many respects, but it lacks 
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something in and of the South. The picture of the Cotton King- 
dom is hard and relentless, drawn only with regard to the dollar 
that the planter was always losing. What is written is true; but 
the essential truth is omitted—and a part of the essential truth 
about the Cotton Kingdom had little to do with the dollar, but 
much to do with a life that was somewhat contemptuous of it. 
Less convincing is the chapter on “The Cow Country.” The author 
simply does not know his cows, and to read his description of the 
industry that had its origin in Texas is somewhat like reading 
English accounts of the American Rodeo held in London last sum- 
mer. The procedure, as described, has too much of decorum about 
it. The language is inadequate. There is too much division of 
labor, too much tender concern for the cow, too much importance 
attached to the yearlings over the rest of the herd. The cowboy 
did not make his “principal entrance” at the time the trail herd 
started north. He was regularly employed on the ranch, he helped 
round up the cattle, brand them, and drive them to market. The 
round-up and the branding operations actually made the greatest 
demands on the skill and endurance of that misunderstood individ- 
ual, the American cowboy. It is doubtful if a herd made up 
entirely of yearlings (the term means a year-old calf) ever went 
up the trail from Texas. The herds were usually composed of all 
ages and of both sexes. A beef herd was made up of steers two 
and three years old, not of yearlings. 

The reference to mavericks is unfortunate. A maverick was a 
stray or unbranded calf or cow. The error of assigning the origin 
of the term to a “too enterprising rancher who had acquired noto- 
riety by cutting out the unbranded calves before the round-up, 
and marking them with his own brand,” crept into print years 
ago and found its way into a reputable dictionary and persists in 
many quarters to this day. In justice to the Maverick family, the 
true origin of the term should be given. A Texan by the name 
of Maverick owned some cattle on the southern ranges, near the 
Gulf coast. During the Civil War he abandoned this herd and 
moved to San Antonio. The cattle multiplied and spread at a 
sreat rate all along the coast. After the Civil War Mr. Maverick 
sold his brand, but in spite of the natural increase, he was able 
to deliver only about the original number of cattle, the increase 


having been stolen. Cattle had become valuable in Texas, and 
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many of the ranchers branded the stray cattle that had originated 
from the Maverick herd. These unbranded cattle were spoken of 
as Maverick’s cattle, and in time the term came to be applied to 
any stray or unbranded animal. Not only did Mr. Maverick lose 
his cattle, but he has been stigmatized all over the nation as the 
original Texas cattle thief. It is high time that specialists on 
frontier and western history should set this error right. 

Among the references given on the cattle country one finds the 
names of Emerson Hough, Philip Ashton Rollins, Frederick Rem- 
ington, John A. Lomax, Theodore Roosevelt, and Owen Wister, 
but there is no mention of Andy Adams, the master of them all. 

In a book of such scope it is inevitable that minor errors and 
discrepancies should appear. These can be easily eliminated in 
future editions, which it is safe to predict will be many. For, 
after all adverse criticism is considered, the fact remains that the 
book is an important contribution to historical literature. 


W. P. WEss. 





Activities of a Lifetime. By Joseph Amasa Munk. (Los Angeles: 
The Times-Mirror Press. 1924. Pp. 221.) 

Of the eleven chapters in this book five are either autobiograph- 
ical in character or are descriptive of conditions and institutions 
in the Southwest and as such are of some historical interest. 
These five chapters are: Chapter I, Early Recollections; Chapter 
II, Army Days; Chapter IX, The Munk Cattle Ranch; Chapter 
X, The Munk Library of Arizoniana; Chapter XI, The Munk 
Botanical Garden and Arboretum. The other chapters are either 
essays on abstract subjects or addresses given by Dr. Munk during 
his career as a practicing physician. In this review only the five 
above-indicated chapters will be discussed. 

Chapter I narrates the experiences of “an average country lad 
living on an Ohio farm sixty-five years ago.” The primitive con- 
ditions which surrounded country life at that time, boyhood sports 
and amusements, family sorrows and misfortunes, and rural social 
life are all touched upon. While these descriptions are of more 
personal than general interest, they do constitute intimate word 
pictures of rural conditions in the heart of our country in the 
middle of the last century. 

In August, 1864, while only sixteen years of age, young Joseph 
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A. Munk enlisted in the Union Army. Chapter II relates the 
experiences of the young private during the several months’ service 
in Tennessee, the transfer of his regiment from Tennessee to Fort 
Fisher, North Carolina—the trip being made down the Tennessee 
River, up the Ohio River to Cincinnati, thence by rail to Wash- 
ington, and from there by army transport to the North Carolina 
Coast—and the maneuvering of General Schofield’s army until 
and even after the junction with Sherman’s army had been effected 
only shortly before Lee’s surrender at Appomattox. Comparatively 
little actual fighting was seen by young Munk and the chief in- 
terest and value of Chapter II lies in the personal details and 
reminiscences recounted. 

No institution is more characteristic of the Southwest or com- 
mands more general interest than the cattle ranch. Chapter IX 
begins with the location of the Munk Brothers cattle ranch in 
Arizona in 1882 “in the days of free grass and the open range 
upon the Public Domain.” Indian depredations, thrilling experi- 
ences of the range, financial “ups and downs” of the early cattle 
business, and the later revolution in the ranching industry con- 
stitute the chief subjects discussed in the usual intimate manner 
in this chapter. 

Interest in Arizona ranching was responsible for the develop- 
ment as early as 1884 of an interest in Arizona history by Dr. 
Munk, although at that time he was actively engaged in the prac- 
tice of medicine at Topeka, Kansas. Upon returning to Kansas 
from his first visit to Arizona Dr. Munk at once began to collect 
all books that he could find which described that country. The 
fruit of these happy labors, a Library of Arizoniana, now number- 
ing 15,000 volumes, was donated in 1908 to the Southwest Museum, 
where it has since been opened to the public. Chapter X briefly 
describes the genesis of the idea of a Library of Arizoniana and 
some of the more notable items in it. The major part of this 
chapter consists of an exceedingly brief but fairly reliable sketch 
of Arizona during the Spanish régime. The historical data for 
this sketch were compiled by the librarian, Miss Adelaide Cham- 
berlain. 

Chapter XI narrates in a few pages the founding by the author 
of the Munk Botanical Garden and Arboretum at Compton, Cali- 
fornia. 

Caries W. HACKETT. 
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The Spanish Southwest, 1542-1794: an annotated bibliography. 
By Henry R. Wagner. (Berkeley. 1924. Pp. 302 Fol. 
Illus. facsims. ). 

In this pioneer work, the author has attempted to present all 
known works treating of the Southwest which were printed be- 
tween 1542 and 1794, although the opening sentence of the in- 
troduction—*The field covered by this work comprises those parts 
of the United States which formerly formed part of the province 
of New Spain”—would lead one to expect that materials on Flor- 
ida and Louisiana at least until 1763, would be included. 

The volume represents seven years of research in the principal 
bibliographical treasure houses of Europe and America. During 
that time the author had in his possession, as he says, nearly all 
the principal titles described. The opportunity, thus afforded, of 
an intimate acquaintance with each work permitted him to dis- 
cuss with authority many bibliographical details. 

The reproduction of the title pages, the admirable collations, the 
bibliographical data in regard to later editions and translations, 
and the biographical and historical material embodied in the 
notes make this volume indispensable to students of the early his- 
tory of the Southwest. The location of copies will appeal to those 
wishing to consult such material. A suggestive bibliography and 
an excellent index complete the work. 

This bibliography will certainly call attention to many items 
not hitherto cited as sources for southwestern history. It is to 
be regretted that the author departed from his original plan of 
carrying the work to 1821, as there seems no logical reason for 
breaking off in 1794. 

Only one hundred copies of this work were printed, and of this 
number twenty are for private distribution. 

Lota Mar SPELL. 





Recent publications relating to Texas and the Southwest: 


The Austin Papers, 1765-1827. Edited by Eugene C. Barker. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1924. Pp. vii, 1824. 
8vo. (Volume 2 of the Annual Report of the American Historical 
Association for 1919, in two parts. Part I, pages 1-1008, contains 
documents from 1789 to 1824; Part II, pages 1009-1824, covers the 
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years 1825-1827. The volumes can be obtained for a numinal 
price from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C.). 


The experiences of a Colonel of Infantry. By Charles Judson 
Crane, Colonel U. S. Army (Retired). New York: The Knicker- 
bocker Press, 1923. Pp. 578. 8vo. 


A history of Texas Baptists, comprising a detailed account of 
their activities, their progress, and their achievements. By J. M. 
Carroll. Edited by J. B. Cranfill. Dallas: Baptist Standard 
Publishing Company, 1923. Pp. 1030. 8vo. Ills. 


The Gadsden treaty. By Paul Neff Garber. Philadelphia, 
1923. Pp. 222. 12mo. (Doctoral thesis at the University of 
Pennsylvania. ) 


Westward the Course of Empire. The history of Texas from 
exploration to annexation, in a sequence of one-act plays. By 
Mary Matlock Griffith. Austin: E. L. Steck Company. 1924. 


Making the Texas constitution of 1876. By Seth Shepard 
McKay. Philadelphia, 1924. Pp. 195. 8vo. (Doctoral thesis at 
the University of Pennsylvania. ) 


Don Manuel Eduardo de Gorostiza y la cuestion de Texas: 
documentos histéricos precedidos de una noticia biografica por 
Antonio de la Petia v Reyes, encargado de investigaciones his- 
toricas diplomaticas en la Secretaria de Relaciones. Exteriores. 
Mexico: Secretaria de Ralaciones Exteriores, 1924. Pp. 206.  8vo. 


Tejas: La primera desmembracién de Méjico. Por Carlos 
Pereyra. Madrid: KEditorial-America. Pp. 252. 12mo. 


A history of early Methodism in Texas, 1817-1866. By Macum 
Phelan. Dallas: Cokesbury Press, 1924. Pp. 510. 8vo. 
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NEWS ITEMS 


Dallas News of October 12, 1924, contained 210 pages; it is the 
largest issue published by this paper. 


The San Antonio Conservation Society on December 16, 1924, 
held an exhibition of historical relics, including manuscripts, paint- 


ings, flags, furniture, clothing, etc. 


The log of a herd of Texas cattle, driven to Iowa in 1866, is 
contained in George C. Duffield’s Diary which is published in 
Annals of Iowa, XIV, 246-262 (April, 1924). 


The Texas History Teachers’ Bulletin, XII, No. 1, contains the 
Caldwell Prize Essays for 1924, and the announcements for the 
contest of 1925. (University of Texas Bulletin No. 2440.) 


Press dispatches of December 20, 1924, announced gifts of prop- 
erty valued at one million dollars to Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity by Mr. and Mrs. R. Harper Kirby of Austin. 


The authorship of the famous tribute: “Thermopylae had her 
messenger of defeat but the Alamo had none,” is discussed by 
Judge George W. Tyler in a letter to the Dallas News of November 
7, 1924. 


The loss of the First Texas Infantry at Gettysburg was 82.3 
per cent. This is “the greatest sacrifice made by any troops in 
battle, on either side, in any army,” asserts Mr. Alex W. Acheson 
in Dallas News of October 12, 1924. 


“Denkschrift zum fiinfzigjihrigen Jubilium der Immanuels 


ad‘ 
Gemeinde zu Pfliigerville, Texas,” is the title of an illustrated 
twenty-page pamphlet distributed at the celebration of the anni- 
versary, November 2, 1924. 
“Christmas 1866 and Mount Bonnell” by J. C. Tolman tells 
of the journey of the Sixth United States Cavalry from Norfolk, 
Virginia, to Austin, Texas, and describes some of the incidents 


of the Christmas celebration of these Yankee soldiers. The article 
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is profusely illustrated and is printed in The Texaco Star for 
December, 1924. 


Mr. W. S. Adair is a skilled reporter of other people’s remi- 
niscences: “Dallas as a small village” by G. D. Smith (October 5, 
1924) ; “Pioneer days in the South” by B. F. Lewis (November 2, 
1924); “Early South Texas days” by Mrs. Dorothy Dettmer 
(November 30, 1924); “Early railroad history” by Charles G. 
Young (December 7, 1924) are some of his best contributions 
recently published in Dallas News. 


The Wood County courthouse was burned December 15, 1924. 
“The loss of the courthouse was complete. Some of the furniture 
was saved, together with deeds and other records in the county 
clerk’s office, but all the active court papers in his office . . 
were burned. Nothing was saved from the second and third stories 
of the building . . . a valuable law library owned by the 
county was lost entirely. . . . The vault of the district clerk’s 
office has not been opened. . . . —WDallas News, December 
17, 1924. 


Deaths of prominent Texans: Rey. E. H. J. Andrews, rector 
of St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, at Plainview, December 7, 1924; 
Desha Bunton, son of John W. Bunton, a signer of the Texan 
Declaration of Independence, at Kyle, December 22, 1924; Mrs. 
Mary Coutts Burnett, philanthropist, at Fort Worth, December 
16, 1924; Samuel B. Cantey, lawyer, at Fort Worth, November 25, 
1924; Judge A. A. Clarke, at Albany, September 18, 1924; James 
Monroe Cochrane, commander of the Trans-Mississippi U. C. V., 
at Dallas, December 25, 1924; L. T. Dashiell, former Secretary 
of State, at Marlin, October 21, 1924; Joseph Faust, banker, at 
New Braunfels, November 5, 1924; Captain Jack Farley, organizer 
of the United Charities of Dallas, at Dallas, November 3, 1924; 
Judge Armistead Stone Fisher of Georgetown, at Ifouston, 
November 12, 1924; Judge E. P. Hamblen, at Houston, November 
13, 1924; Bishop James R. Jolmston, head of the Episcopal Dio- 
cese of West Texas, at San Antonio, November 4, 1924; Abe M. 
Levy, merchant, at Houston, November 10, 1924; Mrs. Heary J. 
Lutcher of Orange, philanthropist, at New York, October 21, 
1924; General Anson Mills, the “Father of E! Paso,” at Wash- 
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ington, D. C., November 5, 1924; John R. Nasworthy, ranchman, 
at San Angelo, November 4, 1924; Albertus W. Orr, prominent 
East Texas educator, at Tyler, November 17, 1924; Dr. Cephas 
Shelburne, president of Carr-Burdette College, at Sherman, 
November 22, 1924; Judge Robert Walton Simpson of Tyler, at 
Dallas, November 12, 1924; John M. Stephens of Vernon, former 
Congressman, at Monrovia, California, November 18, 1924; Robert 
G. Street, author and jurist, at Galveston, October 21, 1924; 
John L. Terrell, past grand master of the Masonic Grand Lodge 
of Texas, at Brownsville, October 29, 1924; John L. Wortham, 
former Railroad Commissioner, at Houston, November 4, 1924. 
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The management wishes to announce that the back 
volumes of THE QUARTERLY can be purchased and that a 
complete set is now available. The first four volumes have 
been reprinted, and will be sold at the following prices, on the 
installment plan, or for cash on delivery: 


$5.00 per volume unbound; 
$6.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$7.00 per volume bound in half leather. 


Volumes V and VI are still to be had in the original copies 
for the following prices: 


$4.00 per volume unbound; 
$5.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$6.00 per volume bound in half ieather. 


All the remaining volumes can be had for: 


$3.00 each unbound; 

$4.50 for a cloth binding; and 

$5.00 for the half leather binding, 
through volume XVI. 


The Association will undertake to have loose numbers bound 
for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 
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